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Is Wallace Hi-Bred 
Seed Corn BETTER 


Several thousand farmers planted Wallace Hi-Bred 
seed corn in 1932. Most of them planted some variety 
of local seed in the same field. Chiefly through the 
cooperation of County Farm Bureau organizations 
teachers, 
weighed yield comparisons were made on 1,022 farms. 


and Vocational Agriculture 


The following story represents the average results 


obtained on these farms. 


April, 1932 | 







June, 1932 


George Brown: “Tell me, Jim, 
how’s come every other two rows 
in* that field seem to grow bet- 
eer?” 


Jim: “That’s easy, neighbor. 
The best rows are Hi-Bred corn. 
I believe that Hi-Bred gave me 
the best stand I ever had. And 
it responds to moisture and fer- 
tility like my boys respond to 
meat and potatoes.” 


August, 1932 





November, 1932 


Hi-Bred Representative: “Now 
that we have harvested and 
weighed both kinds of corn from 
rows growing next to each other, 
how do the yields compare?” 
“T’ve just got 
is the re- 


County Agent: 
them figured. Here 
sult.” 


The Results 





Jim: 
put it all in Hi-Bred and seed down some more ground.” 


The table below shows a complete summary of the reported results 
where Hi-Bred and local corn was planted in the same field. 


Increased Yields from Wallace Hi-Bred Seed Corn 
Hi-Bred gave 30 farmers over 30 more bu. per acre than local corn 
42 farmers 26 to 30 more bu. per acre than local corn 
68 farmers 21 to 25 more bu. per acre than local corn 
Hi-Bred gave 151 farmers 16 to 20 more bu. per acre than local corn 
Hi-Bred gave 198 farmers 11 to 15 more bu. per acre than local corn 
Hi-Bred gave 251 farmers 6 to 10 more bu. per acre than local corn 
Hi-Bred gave 190 farmers under 5 more bu. per acre than local corn 
Hi-Bred gave 92farmers 0 to 15 less bu. per acre than local corn 

On the Average 
Hi-Bred gave 1,022 farmers 11.8 more bu. per acre than local corn. 


Write today and get the results for your county. 
folder telling how Wallace Hi-Bred seed corn is produced. 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


Hi-Bred gave 
Hi-Bred gave 


Henry A. Wallace, President 


County Agent: 
of farmers would like to know whether or 
not Wallace Hi-Bred seed corn is adapted 
to this county. I 
at Grimes have a plan for trying it out on 
one farm in each township. Are you in- 
terested?” 


“For myself, I’m going to plant fewer acres of corn next year, 





? 


carefully ity 








“Jim, a large number 


The breeding specialists 


Jim Warden: “Yes. Let 
them send me one-half bushel to 
try. I'll plant it in one planter 
box and my own corn in the 
other. That’s a good way to 
test it.” 





Mrs. Warden: “I thought the 
heavy wind and rain last night 
would blow all of our corn over 
again this year. But it didn’t. 
That Hi-Bred is still standing. 
See the other corn down on both 
sides of it.” 

Jim: “The Hi-Bred will 
husk easier and make a better 
quality corn because it stays off 
the ground.” 











Hi-Bred Representative: “A 
bushel of seed corn plants about 
seven acres. Jim, that means 
you would have had 84 extra 
bushels of corn from every 
bushel of Wallace Hi-Bred you 
might have planted. Even with 
commercial corn at ten cents a 
bushel, that makes some profit, | 
doesn’t it?” 


Ask for the free 





GRIMES, IOWA 























Reduction of acreage in crops, in 
some form or other, is included in 
most pians for bettering farm product 
prices. An Indiana reader has this 
suggestion: 

Induce the legislatures of all states 
to pass a law that for a period of 
five years, every farmer will turn 
over to the state, to be held as a for- 
est reserve, or any other name, a 
fixed percentage (say 20 or 25 per 
cent of the average acreage which 
he has used for the production of 
crops or livestock for the past five 
years), the percentage of the land so 
turned in to the state as a reserve 
not to be taxed during the five-year 
period.—A. L. Osborn, Indiana. 


An Towa reader inquires whether a 
tariff on wool really does any good. 
Tariff on clean wool is supposedly 30 
cents a pound, or 15 cents in the 
grease. If there had been no tariff, 
would wool have sold last summer for 
6 cents less than nothing? 
| received a single woolen blanket 

from my sister in Sweden, as a 
present. It cost $4 over there, but it 
is valued at $10 here. The custom 
duty is $3.75. I sold my wool for 9 
cents this year. The blanket weighs 
seven pounds, or fourteen pounds in 
the grease. It looks as if the manu- 
facturer were getting some benefit 
out of the tariff, but what about the 
wool grower?—Fred Carlson, Wapel- 
lo County, Iowa. 

An Illinois man thinks that farm 
papers and farm organizations should 
work harder for inflation. He says: 
We hear very little of late of infla- 

tion. We farmers, or at least some 

of us, feel quite sure our troubles are 
deflation pure and simple. We can 
not understand why the Farm Bu- 
reau, farm papers and all connected 
with farm interests are not shouting 
for inflation from the housetops.... 
If the common people only knew that 
deflation was the trouble, pwblic opin- 
ion would force reform, but the aver- 
age man thinks it is unemployment 
or hoarding, which are results and 
not causes. Why is the press keep- 
ing the public ignorant of the real 
trouble ?—O. F. Harry, Coles County, 
Illinois. 


| 
| Lhe Voice of the Harm 


A business man in northeastern 
Iowa thinks the handling of land in 
possession of closed banks could be 
improved. He suggests: 
Real estate prices would be helped 

if orders could be given to receiv- 
ers for closed banks not to sell any 
real estate for three years. Farm 
loans, incidentally, could be re- 
financed at a low rate if the govern- 
ment would go to banks and mort- 
gage companies and offer to trade 3 
jper cent bonds for the mortgages.— 
C. J. A., Clayton County, Iowa. 

Should we use soil surveys in as- 

ssing land values in order to get 
away from the habit of guessing at 
values on the basis of the improve- 
ments in plain sight? An Iowa reader 
thinks so: ? 

I notice where McKenzie county, in 
North Dakota, is planning to valu: 
its land for tax purposes according 
to the soil survey. This appeals ti 
me as being more just than the pres 
ent system. Now, a person is dis- 
couraged from making improvements, 
because, if he does, the taxable valu- 
ation is immediately raised regard- 
less of what the land will produce.— 
X. Y., Adair County, Iowa, 
An Towa reader refers to a Brad- 
street report that the spread between 
prices of raw materials and finished 
goods is the greatest ever known in 
history. He goes on to say: 
Business is the trading and exchang- 

ing of goods and labor, the volume 
and general price level ordinarily 
fluctuating with varying supply and 
demand. But in America we have en- 
deavored to establish a new and dif 
ferent system, a form of price fixa- 
tion, in an attempt to nullify the law 
of supply and demand, a system 
whereby capital and labor, working 
with raw materials, shall receive the 
smallest share ever known of the 
consumer’s dollar, while the capital 
and labor which work these raw ma 
terials over into finished goods shall 
receive the largest share ever known 
of that dollar. Until these two 
groups are able to exchange on a 
basis of equality, it is difficult to un 
derstand how volume of business can 
be increased. .. .—M. E. McCulloch, 
Wayne County, Iowa. 

















— News in Brief — | 











Ham and bacon exports in October 

were 77 per cent below pre-war. 
Wheat and flour exports were 51 per 
cent below. Cotton and lard, how- 
ever, exceeded the pre-war figure, 
cotton by 48 per cent and lard by 36 
per cent. 


Loans of eight cents a bushel may be 
made on corn stored and sealed on 
Iowa farms, in compliance with the 
Iowa warehouse law. These loans 
are being handled by the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation, at 
Sioux City. 
One-third of the farmers of the Unit- 
ed States are enrolled as members 
in 12,000 cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in the country, according to 
a Farm Board report. There has 
been a smaller percentage of failures 
among cooperatives than among pri- 
vately owned businesses. 


Great Britain, in fixing a quota for 

American hams and bacon, has set 
a monthly figure of 90,384,000 pounds. 
This is under the actual export fig- 
ure for the period 1929-31. Great 
Britain is attempting to encourage an 
increase in home production of pork 
and other restrictions are possible 
later. 


The federal land bank system is “go- 

ing to collapse” unless something 
can be worked out to increase com- 
modity prices, predicted Representa- 
tive Arnold, of Illinois, at hearings 
on the Treasury Department appro- 
priation bill, at Washington. Paul 
Bestor, of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, admitted at hearings at Wash- 
ington that “no man, unless he is un- 
usually fortunate, can meet any large 
mortgage debt on his farm and pay 
his taxes.” Representative Wood, of 
Indiana, replied that many farmers 
were still making money, and that it 
all depended upon management. Mr. 


Wood was defeated for re-election 
in November. 


The Secretary of Agriculture will be 

given power to “collect, adjust or 
compromise” debts incurred on seed 
loans made in the drouth areas if a 
bill sponsored by a committee of rep- 
resentatives from eight western 
states goes thru. 


The $600,000,000 issue of notes and 

certificates, issued by the Trea- 
sury Department this month, was 
over-subscribed eighteen times. In 
other words, investors would have 
taken an issue of $10,800,000,000 if 
it had been offered. The issue was 
made up of four-year notes at 2% 
per cent and one-year notes at *4 
per cent. 


‘Boy Scouts have been gathering black 

walnuts from historic places like 
Mount Vernon, Valley Forge, Lin- 
coln’s home in Kentucky, and Gettys- 
burg. These are being sent out free 
by the National Nut Tree Planting 
Council, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. If corn belt boys want 
black walnuts from a historic site, let 
them write to Mrs. Alice W. Hostet- 
ler, at the above address. 


Germany has adopted the quota plan 

for regulating imports of foreign 
goods. A proposal was made to limit 
lard imports to 60 per cent of the im- 
ports of 1931, but action has been 
postponed because Germany has sO 
far not been able to produce more 
than one-half the lard it require: 
On February 15, 1933, however, tar- 
iffs on lard will be greatly increased. 


Farmers’ elevators in the United 

States returned approximately one 
million dollars to members in patron- 
age refunds in the 1931-32 season, 
according to a survey made by the 
Farm Board. Associations which 
made patronage refunds returned an 
average of 114 cents a bushel, but 
only about 10 per cent of the total 
number were able to make such re- 
funds. 
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Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan 


Outline of Farm Bill on Which Congress Promises Early Action 


T IS now time for all corn belt farmers to 
ask just how the Voluntary Domestic Al- 
lotment Plan is going to affect them. A 

year ago, this plan was ‘‘just another one of 
the farm relief schemes,’’ and discussion of it 
was, therefore, theoretical. Today, discussion 
of the plan is intensely practical because there 
is every indication that it will be made into 
law, either at the short session of congress this 
winter or at a special session next spring. The 
Demoeratie party is committed to some plan 
of this nature because of the six specifications 
for farm relief which Governor Roosevelt laid 
down in his speech at Topeka. Furthermore, 
Marvin Jones, of Texas, chairman of the house 
committee on agriculture, became greatly in- 
terested in the allotment plan last and 
in the present session of congress is sponsor- 
ing a domestic allotment plan bill. 

The farm organizations, including the three 
great general farm organizations and the lead- 
ing cooperatives, met at Washington last week 
and unanimously approved what they ealled a 
simplified allotment plan. This plan provides 
for paying special commodity benefits on cot- 
ton, tobacco and wheat raised in 1933, to those 
who can prove they have reduced their 1933 
acreage by 20 per cent under 1932, and that 
this acreage has not been planted to other cash 
crops. The money to pay these benefits will be 
raised by an excise tax on the processors. 


spring, 


Effect on Corn and Hogs 


Under this plan, corn and hogs would be 
handled in a special way. First, the excise tax 
on hogs, to be colleeted by the packers, would 
be applied gradually, so as to make sure that 
the packers would pass it on to the consumers 
and not baek to the hog producers. The tax 
would be levied thirty days after the passage 
of the aet, and for the first sixty days there- 


after would be 50 cents a hundred; for the 
next sixty days, $1 a hundred; for the third 
sixty days, $1.50 a hundred; after that, the 


full rate of $2 a hundred would apply. 

The money so collected will be paid back to 
hog farmers and corn farmers in two ways. 
First, within thirty days after the passage of 
the act, and up to October 1, 1933, a special 
bonus of $1 a hundred is to be paid on hogs 
slaughtered at less than 210 pounds in weight, 
providing the farmers benefiting agree to re- 
duee the total tonnage marketed by each to 20 
per cent less than during 1932. Second, a bo- 
nus of $4 an acre on land taken out of produe- 
tion will be paid to corn farmers who reduce 
their acreage 15 per cent under 1932. 

In addition to these special benefits, the 
general level of hog prices will be raised by 
this reduetion in tonnage of hogs marketed, 
by the reduetion in corn acreage and by a spe- 
cial provision for getting burdensome stocks 
off the domestie market. To do this, the see- 
retary of agriculture is em- 
powered to buy up surplus 
and market them in 
non-competitive channels, such 
as unemployment relief, sale 
to China, ete. 

In the more permanent form 
of the domestie allotment plan 

which probably will be put 


stoeks 


into effeet about the time 
sows are being bred for the 
Spring litters of 1934, each 


hog producer who wanted to 
take advantage of the hog 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


benefits would sign an agreement in whieh 
he would state the approximate number of 
pounds of hogs sold off the farm on which he 
is located, each vear for the past five years. In 
case the Swine Board of the government so 
dictated, he would cut his production by as 
much as 20 per cent. Furthermore, he would 
agree to cut his corn acreage by as much as 20 
per cent if so direeted by the administrative 
agencies. 

In this contract, there would be a 
clause providing that the farmer would do no 
bootlegging of pork, that he would not slaugh 
ter the hogs and sell them off the farm with- 
out having paid the packer’s tax. In return, 
the hoe farmer who signs is entitled to hog 
commodity benefits out of the money raised by 


also, 
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The Allotment Plan 
Provides--- 


That a bonus of $1 a hundred be paid 
on hogs weighing less than 210 pounds 
from thirty days after passage of the 
act until October 1, 1933, providing that 
farmers claiming this bonus reduce the 
tonnage of hogs marketed to 20 per cent 
under the 1932 figure. 

That a bonus of $4 an acre on land 
taken out of production be paid to corn 
producers who reduce corn acreage 15 
per cent under the 1932 figure. 

That the funds to pay these benefits 
come from excise taxes levied on the 
packers and passed on to the consumer. 

In this article, the editor, just back 
from a series of conferences on farm 
legislation at Chicago and Washington, 
discusses in detail the effect of the bill 
on corn belt agriculture. 
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tax on the packers. This would be given in the 
form of a certificate, discountable at any bank 
and rediscountable thru the federal reserve 
system up to 75 per cent of its value at not 
more than 6 per cent interest. 

The packers are opposing this tax. They 
claim it is impossible for them to pass the 
hog tax on to the consumer, and, therefore, 
they would have to lower the cash price to the 
swine producers by the amount of the tax. 

Personally, I am not convinced by their ar- 
guments. I think if pork cuts were being sold 
today on the basis of $5 hogs instead of $3 


hogs, the packers would sell almost as much 





pork to the consumer. I think the packers 
have been competing with each other so stren- 
uously that they have eut prices on each other 
unduly. Certain economists tell me I am wrong 
in this. and in order to pass the packer tax to 
the consumer, it would be necessary to eut 
production. Fortunately, the allotment plan 
provides for eutting production. 

The packers point out that they are having 
unusual trouble now in selling their surplus 
hog products to England and Germany. Both 
countries are applying special allotment plans 
to the importation of American pork and lard. 
In Germany, there is a special restriction as 
to the number of marks that can be turned 
into dollars for the American 
packing house products. In England, the al- 
lotment is in terms of and 
American packers are allowed to ship henee 
forth only about 80 per cent as many pounds 
of pork into Great Britain as they have as an 
average of the past five years. It looks almost 
as tho the foreign market for our surplus hog 
produets was being slowly destroyed. Both 
Denmark and Germany have trebled then 
production of hogs since the close of the 
World war. 

Unfortunately, American farmers are still 
produeing a surplus of hog produets for for- 
eign markets which no longer exist. The paek- 
ers realize this situation more clearly than 
American farmers. The packers, however, 
would like to solve the problem in some other 
way than thru the Voluntary Domestie Allot- 
ment Plan, whieh involves a special tax on all 
hogs slaughtered by packers. They claim that 
the moment a tax of $2 per ewt. is put on hogs, 
the currency price to the producers will fall 
by that amount. 


purchase of 


pounds of pork, 


Passed on to Consumer 


I think myself that most of the tax ean be 
passed on to the consumer, and I am in favor 
of ineluding hogs in the allotment plan. But 
that does not mean that I am not interested in 
the packers’ counter proposal, which is to the 
effect that a national Swine Council should be 
formed. This council would be composed of 
representatives of packers, hog producers, 
commission men and retail butchers. The see- 
retaries of agriculture, commeree and trea- 
sury would sit as a special supervisory board 
in ease the national Swine Couneil did any- 
thing contrary to the publie interest. The 
fundamental idea is that the packers and pro- 
ducers would be allowed to cooperate to con- 
trol production and prices, provided such eon- 
trol did not, in the judgment of the secretaries 
above mentioned, harm the public interest. 

Personally, I think a lot can be done along 
this line, but I think a plan of this sort is sup- 
plementary to the domestie allotment plan 
rather than a substitute for it. The packers 
may be right in their conten- 
tion, but I am sure that the 
moment the production con- 
trol features begin to cut 
down the volume of hogs 
slaughtered, the packers’ ar- 
eument will amount to less 
and less. In other 
full tax can be passed on to 
the consumers when produe- 
tion is effectively controlled. 

To protect the consumer, 
there is written into the do- 
mestie (Continued on page 9) 


words, the 
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EDITORIALS 


Death to 
The Mortgage 
Monster 


| Hosein winter, congress 
appropriated $125,- 
000,000 to aid the land 
banks. This winter, farm 
mortgage councils are 
trying to keep mortgaged farmers on the farm 
until the next crop is produced. Some mort- 
gage companies, driven by the demands of 
their bondholders, are foreclosing ruthlessly. 
A number are being as considerate as their 
own creditors permit them to be. 

The mortgage situation, however, is beyond 
the control of any individuals or any compa- 
nies, no matter how greedy or how benevolent 
they may be. We are trying to battle dragons 
with a popgun. 

Why not order up the heavy artillery? 

We suggest a Prosperity Loan of five bil- 
lion dollars to take over the five billion dollars 
in mortgages on farms operated by owners. 

We suggest an interest rate of three per 
cent on such loans and an annual amortization 
payment of one-half of one per cent. 

What would such a program do? 
would it cost? 

First, it would reduce the annual payments 
on mortgages on owner-operated farms nearly 
one-half. Second, it would put new funds into 
the hands of former holders of farm mort- 
gages and make possible investments in other 
fields. Third, it would insure the stability of 
banks, insurance companies and others that 
have invested heavily in farm mortgages. 

This loan would not take over the entire 
field of farm mortgages. Nearly five billions 
in loans on farms not operated by owners 
would remain in private hands. The competi- 
tion of the government and the availability 
of credit would, of course, force rates down 
on these loans also in the end. 

Such an act would not only relieve the bur- 
den on farm owners; it would also stop the 
trend toward tenancy by ending foreclosures 
and by making it cheaper to own than to rent, 

What would such a program cost? 

If bonds were sold at the average yield of 
federal bonds in the period from 1922 to 1931, 
they would return 3.82 per cent. The cost of 
operation, based on land bank experience, 
would be one per cent more. This would mean 
a loss of 1.82 per cent to the government. Fig- 
ured in terms of the five billion debt on own- 
er-operated farms, this would mean that the 
federal government would have to subsidize 
farm ownership to the amount of $94,000,000 
per year. 

This is a little less than the postal deficit 
in 1930; it is a little more than the amount 
spent for promotion, regulation and operation 
of marine transportation in the same year; it 
is about one-third of the inerease in annual 
military and naval expenditures since 1914. 

In this connection, remember that Great 
Britain invested nearly three-quarters of a 
billion dollars to aid land ownership in Ire- 
land. The rate there has been as low as 3.5 
per cent, the same rate suggested for us. 
France has been of similar help to its own 
farmers. Other European nations have a like 
record. 

Refinancing farm mortgages is, of course, 
not a cure-all. We need the Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan to raise prices by making the tariff 
effective on our major crops, of which a sur- 
plus goes abroad. We need also an Honest 
Dollar, to permit us to pay back these debts 
in dollars of the same value as those we bor- 
rowed. 

All three measures must be passed. All 
three attack major problems. They are the 
heavy artillery for ending the depression. 

Of these three major problems, the farm 
mortgage question comes closest to us right 
now. It is sitting in our front yard. Its sealy 
tail is flailing the life out of some farmers, 
terrifying those whose mortgages are still in 
good shape, and shaking the confidence even 


What 


of the majority whose farms bear no mortgage 
at all. 

Popguns only irritate the monster. 
wheel up the big guns and start in. 


Let’s 


HRISTMAS is a 
truce in the battle 
of snatch and grab. Peo- 
ple who enjoy being gen- 
erous and kind, but who 
habitually feel they can’t afford the luxury, 
give way to their natural kindly impulses at 
Christmas. Folks who have been fighting to 
retain a few shreds of former prosperity also 
relax for a little. They know the wolves will 
be home eating Christmas dinner and will be 
too full to come out and scratch at doors for 
a while. 

‘‘T want Christmas to last always,’’ says 
the small boy. Grown-ups have moments when 
they think the same thing. How fine it would 
be if, all thru the year, we could all look at 
life and the neighbors with the same tolerant 
and kindly air that seems to be natural at 
Christmas. 

At other times, when we hear of some one 
in distress, we may think: ‘‘The county will 
look after him. Anyway, it’s his own fault 
that he’s in the shape he is.”’ 

At Christmas, we feel a little differently. 
Somehow, we are able to picture a little more 
clearly to ourselves the empty stockings on 
Christmas morning, the bare dinner, the silent 
children. We want to help. 

The Christmas tradition has put this 
thought into all our heads: Nobody ean real- 
ly enjoy Christmas while any child goes with- 
out warm clothes and good food and gifts. 
Nobody ean really enjoy Christmas while any- 
body, anywhere, is cold and hungry and 
miserable. 

So, for one day at least, we go beyond the 
letter of the law, and beyond our normal cus- 
tom, to help make others comfortable and 
happy. For one day we assume a sense of 
social responsibility, not merely toward our 
own famiiles, but toward the neighborhood 
and the larger community that is the state 
and the nation. For one day, we really at- 
tempt to act in the spirit of Him who, two 
thousand years ago, tried to persuade His 
hearers to let their kindly spirit and sympa- 
thetic understanding spread beyond the boun- 
daries of family or religion or race. 

We are, in short, Christians for a day. 
There are, unfortunately, three hundred and 
sixty-five days in a year. 

Even those souls who retain the Christmas 
point of view all the year find themselves baf- 
fled. While they find it impossible to be 
happy or comfortable so long as they know 
that somewhere men and women and children 
are suffering for a lack of the good things of 
life that we know how to produce so abund- 
antly, it seems equally impossible to do any- 
thing effective to change conditions. 

Of the three essentials for universalizing 
the Christmas spirit, they have two. They 
have kindly hearts; they have a sympathetic 
understanding that makes all men their broth- 
ers; but they lack sufficient knowledge of the 
machinery necessary to convert those kindly 
impulses into real benefits to the oppressed. 

If their neighbor is in danger of fore- 
closure, their sympathy is keen but helpless. 
The dangers of the old pioneer civilization 
they knew how to meet. An Indian raid, a 
fire, a destructive storm, called for definite 
action. Today, the enemy seems to be a com- 
pany a thousand miles away, and that appar- 
ent enemy may, in turn, be the victim of tariff 
inequalities, the gold standard, or improper 
taxation. 

Translating good-will into action is not the 
simple matter of running with a wet blanket 
to beat out a prairie fire. It is a complicated 


Celebrating 
The Truce of 
Christmas 


act requiring knowledge of international rela- 
tions, the effect of taxation, existing prefer- 
ential legislation and a dozen other subjects. 

No wonder we find it hard to make our 
knowledge keep pace with our will to do good. 

We must have the kindly hearts that inspire 
us to action for social justice; we must have 
the sympathetic understanding that makes no 
human suffering foreign to us; but we must 
also acquire the knowledge and the skill to 
make these generous impulses count for some- 
thing. 

The task is not impossible. Around us we 
see enormous natural wealth, great armies of 
skilled workers, battalions of effective ma- 
chines for producing the good things we want. 
We need to put the farmers’ surplus pork and 
wheat into the mouths of the hungry in the 
cities, to put the shoes and coats and books 
the city worker longs to produce into the 
homes of farm families. 

It can be done! In two thousand years, we 
have come a long way. Famine has been con- 
quered ; disease yields ground; hate and sus- 
picion give way to good-will and mutual trust. 

We have tried to outlaw the organized mur- 
der that is war. When we try to outlaw also 
the organized greed that keeps the worker 
from enjoying the fruits of his toil, and the 
anarchy of distribution that keeps us poor 
amid abundance, when we set all our intelli- 
gence to work to put into effect the generous 
impulses of our hearts, we may approach the 


‘day of which all the prophets dreamed: 


-**And he shall judge among many people, 
and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they 
shall beat their swords into plough shares and 
their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. But they shall sit ev- 
ery man under his vine and under his fig tree ; 
and none shall make them afraid; for the 
mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.”’ 


RESIDENT Hoover, 

in his annual mes- 
sage to congress, gives 
answer to two questions 
uppermost in the public 
mind: How goes the battle against depres- 
sion? What ean be done to cut federal ex- 
penses to fit federal] revenues? 

On the first point, the president reports 
hopefully on the change in business conditions 
since the low point in July. He notes that the 
index of industrial production went up from 
58 in July to 66 in October, that factory em- 
ployment went from 58.3 to 61.1, that freight 
ear loadings gained from 51 to 57, building 
contracts from 27 to 29, and electrie power 
consumption in industry from 79.2 to 84.4. 

The president indicates his belief that these 
gains will continue, provided the budget is 
balanced, and provided self-liquidating pro- 
jects sponsored by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are pushed. These self-liquidat- 
ing projects include power dams, bridges, wa- 
ter supply systems and the like, that will pay 
for themselves over a term of years. 

A considerable part of the message is de- 
voted to the problem of cutting federal ex- 
penses and increasing federal revenue to the 
point where there will be no deficit. The bud- 
get for 1934 totals $3,790,000,000. This is 
roughly half a billion less than the budget for 
1933 and more than a billion less than that 
of 1932. 

The 1932 budget was extraordinarily high 
beeause of expenditures for the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation and other tempo- 
rary projects. The 1934 figure cuts under 
the 1933 figure by eliminating a good deal of 
work on roads, rivers and harbors, and other 
publie jobs. A cut of 14.8 per cent in federal 
salaries over $1,000 is also recommended. 

Compared to 1930, before the expenditures 
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incident to the depression began to pile up, 
the budget for 1934 shows a smaller decrease. 
The reduction from 1930 to 1934 is only 
$200,000,000. 

Even with expenditures of $3,790,000,000 
for 1934, a deficit seems likely, since the esti- 
mate of receipts, with all the new taxes count- 
ed in, is only $2,950,000,000. The president 
recommends again the sales tax on manufac- 
tures, with food exempted. He estimates that 
a 214 per cent tax of this sort would bring in 
$355,000,000. He also asks that the federal 
gasoline tax be kept in force, to bring in 
$137,000,000. 

President Hoover has also issued an execu- 
tive order (which may be revoked by congress 
if it acts before February 8), reorganizing 
the departments in the interests of efficiency 
and economy. The Bureau of Public Roads, 
now attached to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will go to a new Division of Public 
Works, in the Department of the Interior. 
The Department of Agriculture also loses the 
Weather Bureau, which goes to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A new Division of Land 
Utilization is created in the Department of 
Agriculture. To this goes the General Land 
Office, from the Department of the Interior, 
and the duties connected with the administra- 
tion and conservation of public domain. 


RANCE has just re- 

fused to pay its De- 
ecember installment on 
the debt owed the United 
States. Like American 
farmers, the French are tired of paying back 
dear dollars when they borrowed cheap dol- 
lars. Unlike American farmers, France is in 
no danger of foreclosure. 

Quite obviously, the world can not go on 
at the present low price levels and with the 
present volume of debts. The choice is be- 
tween repudiation and inflation. France, tired 
of waiting for inflation, has apparently chosen 


France 
Balks at 
Debts 


repudiation. Other debtors may follow her 
example. 

Reducing ITH federal  ex- 
Federal Costs penses around four 


billion dollars a_ year, 
there is general azree- 
ment that costs must be 
eut a billion dollars in order to let the gov- 
ernment live within its income. To most peo- 
ple, reducing federal expenses means cutting 
salaries of federal employes and abolishing a 
few boards and commissions. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t that simple. The 
civil functions of the government in 1930, 
before some of the special measures dealing 
with the depression were loaded on, cost a 
total of $885,828,035.40. You can’t save a 
billion dollars out of this. 

Roughly speaking, you can divide the cost 
of federal government into three parts. There 
is the cost of running congress and the depart- 
ments, plus such special expenses as ship sub- 
sidies, air mail subsidies, road building, and 
so on. That amounts to 28 per cent of the 
total. 

Second, there is the cost of national defense 
and pensions growing out of wars. National 
defense amounts to 18 per cent of the total, 
and pensions and compensations to 20 per 
cent, a total of 38 per cent. 

Third, there is the burden of the public 
debt. Sinking fund and interest on the debt 
amount to 34 per cent. 

Quite plainly, a saving of a billion dollars 
a year can not come out of the smallest of the 
three items. Yet most of the talk about sav- 
ings ignores defense and pension costs and 
ignores the payment of the publie debt. 

If we are going to have real savings, these 
two classes of expenses, representing together 
72 per cent of our outlay, must be considered. 

What can be done with costs of national 
defense? Now we spend around $700,000,000 


A Billion 


a year. In 1914, before the ‘‘ war to end war,’’ 
we spent a total of $253,000,000. There should 
be a chance to make cuts here. 

In 1930, we spent $835,000,000 for pensions, 
compensations to veterans and the like. That 
amount is now close to a billion, and estimates 
indicate that a considerable percentage of this 
goes to veterans whose disability was acquired 
in civil life after the end of the war. To that 
degree, the expense represents a sort of na- 
tional accident and health insurance for the 
benefit of war veterans only. Part of this can 
certainly be. cut out. 

On the $1,200,000,000 that goes for interest 
and principal payments on the public debt, 
the national government finds itself in the 
same boat as the farmer or any other debtor. 
It borrowed cheap dollars and is paying back 
dear dollars, 

The only way this item can be effectively 
reduced is by changing the value of the dollar 
and paying back cheap dollars with cheap dol- 
lars. Inflation of the price level, so far as the 
federal expenses are concerned, would prob- 
ably cure budgetary ills at once. It would 
reduce the burden of the publie debt, stimu- 
late business, increase returns from federal 
income taxes and get the federal budget out 
of the red in a hurry. 

Reorganization of federal departments is 
highly desirable. So is the elimination of use- 
less offices and the reduction of high salaries. 
Yet we must realize that the most effective of 
reforms along this line will not begin to take 
eare of the deficit. 

No plan for reducing costs can be effective 
unless it considers reductions in national de- 
fense, in pensions and compensation, and in 
the burden of the public debt. We can judge 
the merit of economy programs if we note 
whether they take these major costs of the 
federal government into consideration. 




















N THE early winter, I had oceasion to go 
by train across central Georgia. It was 
almost a new world to me, because I had not 
been in the south for twenty-three years, and 
then considerably farther west. The first shock 
to an lowan is the redness of the soil. The sec- 
ond is the way the fields are gashed by diteh- 
es. There seem to be very few fields with 
straight lines and square corners. The corn 
and cotton patches wind in and out along the 
draws and up the hillsides to the point where 
poor soil and erosion start. A little higher, a 
scrubby growth of trees begins. : 
Many of the corn patches have their tops 
eut off just above the ears. The experiment 
stations proved this to be bad practice thirty 
years ago, but many of the Georgians still 
do it because they are so short of good hay 
and pasture. The corn eribs are baby affairs, 
holding about 200 bushels each. Occasionally, 
there is a fine, old-fashioned, southern man- 
sion, with tall, white pillars, but most of the 
farmers apparently live in unpainted cabins 
under more primitive conditions than the 
poorest one-fifth of the farmers of Iowa. But, 
different as the Georgia situation is from that 
in Iowa, both states are affeeted in the same 
way by a weak European demand. When the 
Georgia farmer gets a good price for cotton, 
he buys more pork and lard from the corn 
belt. There is a stronger economic bond be- 
tween the south and west than either section 
has yet realized. 

North of Georgia, in eastern Tennessee, is 
mountain country, with the roughest kind of 
shacks in the narrow mountain valleys. The 
soil is no longer red, and the narrow, irregular 
fields are in corn rather than in cotton. It is 
easy for some of these people, because they 
are poverty stricken and isolated, to turn their 
corn into liquid form. Farther north and 
west, where the land levels out, the houses and 
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barns are more like they are in Iowa. It is 
obvious to the casual stranger that the best 
farmers on the best soils of Tennessee are ten 
times as efficient as the poor farmers on the 
poor soils. 


OMING back from the south, I stopped off 

to attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. The headline 
speakers were Domestic Allotment Plan Wil- 
son, of Montana, and Gold Problem Warren, 
of New York. Both men are professors striv- 
ing to the utmost to focus publie attention so 
that justice will be done to agriculture. Wil- 
son points to the surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the loss of European markets, and 
says the way out is intelligent control of pro- 
duction. Warren says there would be no sur- 
plus if it were not for the troubles growing 
out of the money problem, and especially the 
shortage of gold. He thinks if we don’t change 
the weight of gold behind the dollar, our trou- 
bles are likely to continue three or four years 
longer. 

As a result of Warren’s analysis, the first 
resolution of the Farm Bureau was a money 
resolution, calling on congress to allow the 
price of gold to rise from $20.67 an ounce to 
$30 an ounce. This is the same thing as re- 
ducing the grains of gold behind the dollar 
from 23.22 to 16 grains. This resolution also 
declared for a stable price level at the 1920-29 
average. 

Warren’s talk on money was exceeding- 
lv convineing, but, the following day, Wilson 
imade an even greater impression when he 
presented charts to show how Europe had 
stopped buying our wheat and cotton, and 
how these products were accumulating in the 
United States and smothering our markets. 
He showed how the European tariffs against 
our wheat had doubled, trebled and quad- 
rupled. From July to December of this year, 
we exported only 22,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
as compared with a ten-year average of 113,- 
000,000 bushels. Our wheat earry-over on 
July 1 was 360,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with an average of 115,000,000 bushels. How 
long will the wheat farmers shut their eyes 
and produce for a market which no longer 
exists? 

And then, in the most persuasive terms, 
Professor Wilson described the Voluntary Al- 
lotment P'an, under which farmers would be 
given an ineentive to reduce their acreage. 
Resolution No. 3 of the Farm Bureau recog- 
nized Wilson's contribution by saying: 

.... We urge such amendments to the 
Agricultural Marketing Act as are neces- 
sary to secure proper control of crop 
surpluses, and on a basis that will restore 
directly to the producer at least his pre- 
war purchasing power for the domestic 
quota of the most important cash crops. 
The Farm Bureau, as well as the Grange 

and the Farmers’ Union, is reluctant to admit 
there is a surplus. In this, the farm organiza- 
tions echo the views of many farmers, who 
don’t want to control production—they prefer 
to produce twice as much food as the world 
will pay a decent price for, and then aceuse 
the world of evil motives because prices are 
so low. This attitude was sound under pioneer 
conditions, but today it is obvious there must 
be planning to bring about a fair balance be- 
tween farm products and other produets— 
between money and goods. Warren and Wil- 
son are both right. 


RAN across my old friend, Nat Murray, 

formerly with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and now statistician with 
one of the grain houses in Chicago. He told 
me it had been so dry this fall in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas that the winter wheat 
crop next year would probably be 130,000,000 
bushels, or 20 per cent, below the ten-year 
average. This situation would have a real ef- 
fect on prices if it were not for the big earry- 
over and almost complete lack of European 
demand. HENRY A. WALLACE, 
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Getting Rid of Dry-Rot 


These Farmers’ Elevators Keep Stock 
in. Hands of Producers 


S I drove back to Des 

Moines, after visit- 

ing the farmers’ eleva- 

tors at Pomeroy, Scranton and Boone, 

I tried to figure out what gave them 

the jump over the ordinary farmers’ 
elevator. 

They have the jump. Each of the 
three handles a big volume; each has 
adequate working capital; each is 
making a good market for grain by 
liberal bidding and still is able to pay 
dividends to stockholders and have 
something over for patronage divi- 
dends in good years. 

Each has its special points of ex- 
cellence, but one point was common 


to all three. There is no dry-rot in 
their membership lists. 

Apparently, each of the three ele- 
vators figures it is part of its busi- 
ness to maintain an active member- 
ship list, to see that patrons are 
stockholders and to buy up _ stock 
from farmers who have retired and 


the stock 
farmers in 


moved away, in order that 
may be offered to active 
the territory. 


Must Get Business Cheaply 


They are smart 
that the principal 
operative, and the only asset a pri- 
vately owned concern can’t dupli- 
cate, is the ability to get volume of 
business without spending much to 
get it. Only local interest in the co- 
operative, supplied by making pa- 
trons into stockholders, will bring 
that business in voluntarily. 

At Boone, I waited for Manager 
Art Allen to answer some inquiries 
in regard to the price of oats, and 
heard one farmer remark that he 
figured that he had done well to stack 
and teed from the sheaf. Boone does 
a big business both in grain and mer- 
chandise. 

“How many stockholders?” I asked. 

“Three hundred and eighty-four,” 
said Allen. “Ninety per cent are farm- 
ers. Only five per cent no longer live 
around here.” 

“I’ve seen ’em where fifty per cent 
of the stockholders had moved away,” 
I commented. “How does it happen— 
luck or design?” 

“Our folks are sold on the idea of 
keeping a live membership list,” Al- 
len explained. “Our by-laws limit the 
membership to those making a living 
by farming or retired farmers who 
have no conflicting business.” 

I noticed the new paint on the 
buildings. The Boone elevator has a 
big plant. 

“Paint’s cheap,” said Allen. “The 
board figured this was a good time to 
fix things up. Then we managed it to 
get help from some folks who were 
a little behind on their accounts with 
us. For every two dollars’ worth of 
work put in, one dollar was paid to 
the worker in cash and the other 
dollar was applied on the debt to the 
company.” 


enough to know 
asset of a co- 


The Elevator at Pomeroy 


Over at Pomeroy, in Calhoun coun- 
ty, I found a farmers’ elevator with 
@ neat lawn in front. Things were 
fixed up as attractively as they are 
around a creamery. Usually, 
elevators are eyesores. 

An elevator that paid attention to 
the looks of its front vard, I thought, 
would probably pay some attention to 
keeping up its membership list. 

It was a good guess. O. C. Wickey, 
manager at Pomeroy for nineteen 
years, told me they had 225 stock- 
holders, and did 85 per cent of their 
business with these 225. 

“When any new farmer comes into 
the territory, some member of the 
board tries to tell him about the ele- 
vator,” said Mr. Wickey. “We've taken 
in close to fifty new members in the 
last five years. Here, when a farmer 


good 


retires, he pretty generally transfers 
his stock to the boy on the farm.” 
One thing that has made it easy to 
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hold members 
is that the company has 
paid dividends (limited 
to 8 per cent) on stock every year 
for the last ten years. Bight years 
out of the ten there has been a pat- 
ronage dividend, too. 

“Pomeroy, Frank Robotka, of Iowa 
State College, had told me, “is one co- 
operative which recognizes that the 
maintenance of membership is just as 
much a part of the yearly business as 
taking in and shipping grain. Natural 
causes, such as death and the normal 
turnover of farmers, may make seri- 
ous inroads in membership in ten 
years’ time, unless conscious actien 
is taken to repair the damage.” 

Pomeroy keeps up the repairs on 
the membership list. Apparently, it’s 
a paying practice. 

Over at Scranton, 
Stewart reported that business was 
going along in good condi- 


Manager Sam 


time and pick a place of sale where 
there is a chance for a premium. 

“It takes watching, of course,” he 
added. “Sometimes the spread be- 
tween cash and futures is so small it 
pays to ship the grain and close out 
the deal in futures as soon as pos- 
sible. And sometimes the spread is 
big enough so that it provides carry- 
ing charges and a little profit. 

“Any elevator that handles lumber, 
coal, gas and about every other side 
line is bound to take an inventory 
loss on its merchandise in a period of 
falling prices. That can’t be helped. 
What can be helped is to make use of 
the future markets so that at least 
no loss is taken on a falling grain 
market.” 

I asked about membership. 

“Two hundred and forty-one mem- 
bers. Eighty-one per cent are pro- 
ducers. We limit stock ownership to 
farmers and land owners, and try to 
keep stock in the hands of active 
farmers aS much as possible.” 

Scranton has been one of the test 
cases in the dispute between the In- 
ternal Revenue Department and co- 
operatives. The revenue law exempts 
cooperatives from payment of income 
tax. Internal revenue officials, know- 





tion, everything considered, 
“The board and I got ed- 
ucated back in 1920,” he ad- 
mitted with a grin. “We 
found out what falling mar- 
kets could do to you.” 
Scranton doesn’t gamble 
on the market any more, 
Every bushel of grain that 











comes in is hedged. Not only 
does hedging protect against 
losses, but it also affords a 
chance to make a profit on 
storing grain. Plenty of 
Iowa elevators have storage 


space going to waste. Few 
of them use it effectively. 
If at harvesé time a man- 





ager finds, for instance, that 
December futures on oats 
are enough higher than cash 
prices to pay him for storing 


the oats that long, he can 
sell the same quantity of 


December oats that he buys 

for cash over the scales. Then, if he 
watches his markets, he’s safe, no 
matter what happens. If the price 
goes down, what he loses on his cash 
oats, he makes back on his futures. If 
the price goes up, what he loses on 
futures, he makes up on cash oats. 

The spread between cash and fu- 
tures varies during the season. A 
watchful manager may switch’ from 
December to May futures, for in- 
stance, and make by it. 

“It sounds good,” I said, “but it 
must be a good deal like watching a 
cageful of monkeys to keep every 
item in sight, and to see that you are 
fully protected right along.” 

“I'm learning right along,” said 
Stewart. “After all, I've only been at 
it twelve years or so. 

“Hedging,” he went on, “has paid 
especially well in the last two years. 
On a falling market, you can’t get rid 
of the grain fast epough to avoid 
losses unless you hedge. This way, we 
are protected from speculative loss. 
We also make a little on storage and 
make more by being able to take our 



























Three Iowa farmers’ elevators 
with records in maintaining mem- 
bership. Above, the Pomeroy ele- 
vator; at left, the elevator at 
Boone; below, Scranton. 








ing nothing about cooperatives, and 


anxious to collect every cent of 
revenue, have set up some compli- 
“ated regulations that make it hard 
for even the genuine cooperatives 
to get exemption. 

Scranton complies with every pro- 
vision of the law, even to setting 
aside patronage dividends for non- 
stockholder patrons to apply on stock 
purchases, but it still is not exempt. 
An attempt was made at the last ses- 
sion of congress to get an amendment 
thru that would tell the internal rev- 
enue men where to head in, but, tho 
the measure passed the senate, the 
conference committee sank it. 

I kept wondering, as I drove back, 
what conclusions directors of farm- 
ers’ elevators would have come to if 
they had been with me on the trip. 

One thing seemed fairly sure. They 
probably would go home, assign a 
part of the territory to each board 
member, and get busy placing stock 
with new farmers and getting stock 
out of the hands of non-farmers. 

Would they repeal the provision in 
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the by-laws forbidding the manager 
to deal in futures? 

Maybe so and maybe not. If I were 
a director, I wouldn’t want to repeal 
that by-law until I was sure the man- 
ager knew how to play safe in han- 
dling futures or until the elevator 
had contracted with some expert 
manager at a nearby elevator to han- 
dle that highly specialized phase of 
the business. 


No More Rats 


Poisoning is the cheapest method 
of killing rats, but it must be done 
with care. A rat is a very suspicious 
animal, and to successfully poison 
him, his suspicion must be humored. 
Let him eat some bait, such as ham- 
burger or liver or fish, for several 
days. Do not use seasoned meat. 
Probably the best bait is unseasoned 
hamburger, because it can be rolled 
into very convenient balls. After the 
rats get to eating the bait, treat a 
new batch with poison, such as red 
squill. Mix two ounces of red squill 
powder with two pounds of meat and 
place it where the rats will be sure 
to get. it. Red squill is a very effec- 
tive and satisfactory poison, because 
it is not dangerously poisonous to 
men, domestic animals or poultry, 
yet it is fatal to rats which eat it. 

A second way to fight rats is to 
use calcium cyanide. For most ef- 
fective results, the gas given off 
from calcium cyanide must. be held 
for several hours in the area dusted. 
Use a dusting machine to place this 
chemical in the burrows or harboring 
places. Occasionally, a combination 
of calcium cyanide and poison bait 
has proved very effective. If you try 
poison, it will be necessary to use a 
different kind of bait each time. 

The most permanent. control of 
rats, of course, is to make buildings 
rat-proof. This eliminates the ani- 
mals’ food supply as well as their 
living and breeding quarters. Wire 
cloth of a half-inch mesh and twenty 
gauge may be used in the rat-proof- 
ing of the present constructed wood- 
en buildings. 








Herdsmen’s Short Course 


The short course at Iowa State Col- 
lege, which begins January 2 and 
ends March 17, is of special value to 
farm boys. This course is called the 
Herdsmen’s Course because it was 
started fifteen years ago, when the 
demand for boys to work with pure- 


bred herds, studs and flocks was 
strong. However, the course is not 
designed especially to fit students 


for herdsman work, but to give them 
a wider and more varied knowledge 
concerning feeds and feeding require- 
ments for different classes of live- 
stock and how to select the proper 
individuals of the several breeds both 
from the feedlot and the breed stand- 
point. This course also embraces 
courses in livestock breeding and 
herd management and is supported 
by work in farm crops, agri- 
cultural engineering and agricultural 
economics. This year, due to eco- 
omic reasons, the short course should 
be very popular and very useful to 
many farm boys who have not found 
it possible to attend college, regard- 
less of how strong the desire. 


soils, 





Moldy Silage 

Moldy silage is a common cause of 
alarm among cattle feeders, espe- 
cially dairymen. Consequently, many 
feeders have taken great care to ex- 
clude all moldy silage. However, re- 
cent experiments indicate that moldy 
silage is not necessarily injurious 
to cattle. Just the same, feeding it 
excessively is not recommended. In 
feeding other classes of livestock 
there is much more danger that 
moldy silage will be injurious. 

The most common cause of this 
trouble is ensiling the corn when it 
is too dry. Moldy silage may result 
when the air is not excluded from 
the silo, when the corn is not cut 
and put into the silo at the prope! 
season, when the silage is not prop- 
erly packed or when there are cracks 
in the silo or about the doors, 
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Farm Photos 


Here is another page of farm 
pictures sent in by our readers. 
Can you guess the age of the horse 
(1) being held by E. E. Elder, of 
Humeston, Wayne county, lowa? 
It happens that the equine veteran, 
“Old Fox,” is 33 years old. The 
wood-sawing scene (2) was photo- 
graphed by Oliver N. Baker, of 


Pomeroy, Calhoun county, lowa. 


Have you ever seen the covered 
bridges in lowa? The one pictured 
here (3) was built northeast of 
Greeley, in Clayton county, lowa. 

The big boar (4), claimed by its 
owner, C. Lionberger, of Humboldt, 
Nebraska, to be the largest in the 
world, weighed 1,300 pounds at 
three and one-half years of age 
and stood 45 inches tall. 


A typical corn belt sight is the 
snapshot of the big silo (5). An 
expert on landscapes has said that 
silos and church spires characterize 
the lowa sky-line. 

Edgar Mayhew, of Goodell, Han- 
cock county, lowa, sent us the 
photo of the triplet calves (6). The 
picture of the pig equipped with a 
yoke (7) was submitted by Albert 
M. Wilson, of Albia, Monroe coun- 
ty, lowa. 


The place where many fat pigs 
go is the stockyards at Omaha. 
Here you see the truck unloading 

docks (8), with the Exchange 

building in the background. 
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Baby Beeves vs. Steers 


This Iowa Feeder Is on Both Sides 
of the Argument 


N A SERIES of years, one year 

with another, the man who mar- 
kets the grain and roughage pro- 
duced on his farm thru livestock re- 
ceives a larger average annual in- 
come than he who markets a large 
percentage of his grain at the ele- 
vator. Besides, the livestock pro- 
ducer, if he takes reasonably good 
care of the manure produced from 
his feeding operations, especially so 
if he grows a large amount of leg- 
ume roughage, will be increasing 
the fertility of his land from year 
to year, while the so-called grain 
farmer will be draining his land of 
plant food. The soil building that 
goes with livestock farming is, in 
the long run, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in favor of this form of 
farm management. : 

One of the large farm owners in 
Warren county, Iowa, is F. C. Sigler. 
Several of his farms, ranging in size 
from 200 to 500 acres, are rented on 
the usual 50-50 basis. Everything the 
farms produce, plus some thousands 
of bushels of corn and considerable 
quantities of protein concentrates 
purchased, are fed to baby beeves 
and hogs. Both Mr. Sigler and his 
tenants have made some money from 
their feeding operations for the past 
ten years, with the exception of 1930 


and 1931, when losses were sus- 


tained 
Tenants Have Made Money 


Some of Mr. Sigler’s tenants have 
been operating his farms for as long 
as fifteen vears, and some of them 
have made good money, taking one 
year with another. For twenty years 
or more, Mr. Sigler has managed his 
farms as beef’ and pork producing 
units, and will no doubt continue to 
do so, because he considers them 
better adapted for meat production 
than for dairying; besides, he natur- 
ally prefers the farmer system to the 
latter. In his opinion, beef and pork 
production can be carried out to bet- 
ter advantage on a landlord and ten- 
ant basis than can dairying. 

While most beef producers have 
their cows calve during two or three 
months of the spring, Mr. Sigler pre- 
fers to let the bull run with his breed- 
ing herd, which means that he has 
some cows coming in during every 
month of the year. “By following 
this system,” said Mr. Sigler, “I get 
a larger calf crop, as some of the 
cows will occasionally give birth to 
two calves in a single year. In re- 
cent years, my calf crop has done 
very well, averaging between 95 and 
100 per cent.” 

Mr. Sigler has a way of picking not 
only good general farmers, but also 
good livestock men for tenants, so 
all of them are good feeders. On 
two farms, breeding herds of cattle 
are maintained. The catves raised, 
together with some purchased on 
the market, are finished as baby 
beeves. On a third farm, all feeding 
cattle are purchased on the market. 
Creep feeding of the calves is usu- 
ally followed after they are a few 
months old. The grain supplied for 
that purpose is practically always 
oats; however, corn is occasion- 
ally fed. 


Ten Heifers Added Annually 


Bonny Briar Farm contains 320 
acres, one-half of which is under cul- 
tivation and one-half in permanent 
blue grass pasture. At present, this 
farm is stocked with 240 head of 
cattle and something over 300 hogs. 
The breeding herd contains 70 Angus 
cows, one-half of which are pure- 
breds and the other one-half high 
Angus grades. Three registered An- 
gus bulls care for the herd. As a 
rule, ten heifers are added annually 
to the breeding herd and bred to 
ealve at 24 to 27 months of age. The 
heifers are kept in high condition 


until the first calves are born, so 
that strong, healthy cows may be 
assured. 

Approximately 100 steers and heif- 
ers are being fed on this farm this 
year. In late July, they were con- 
suming eighteen pounds of crushed 
yellow ear corn per day and one and 
one-half pounds of a commercially 
mixed 83 per cent protein concen- 
trate. The rule on this farm is to 
feed a pound of protein concentrate 
with ten pounds of corn. Thus, a calf 
capable of eating ten pounds of corn 
a day secures one pound of the pro- 
tein feed. The farm operator, Er- 
nest Maynard, is a good feeder and 
keeps the calves on full feed from 
the day they are weaned, or rather 
several months before weaning, until 
ready for the market. “If you feed a 
well balanced ration, there is practi- 
cally no danger of getting a calf off 
feed,”’ said Mr. Maynard. 


Angus and Hereford Grades 


A 505-acre farm is operated by Mr. 
Elmer Conklin. This farm also sup- 
ports a herd of breeding cows, being 
a mixture of Angus and Hereford 
grades, all of which are being bred 
to an Angus bull. 

A bunch of about 100 head of Here- 
ford calves are being fed on this 
farm, thirty head of which are home- 
raised. This is an exceptionally fine 
lot of high grade cattle, a couple 
loads of which were fitted for the 
International. 

A 200-acre farm, operated by Frank 
Jenner, produces a very large amount 
of grain and roughage for the size of 
the farm. In addition to the home 
produced grain, from 11,000 to 12,000 
bushels of corn are bought and fed 
in addition. One hundred Hereford 
steers, bought on the Kansas City 
market, were fed on pasture last 
summer. 

“Do you consider it profitable to 
raise beef calves for the feed lot on 
Iowa farms?’ we asked Mr. Sigler 
recently. “Or, speaking generally, 
is it better policy for the lowa farm- 
er to buy calves for the production 
of baby beef?” 


Must Have Suitable Farm 


“In my opinion,” said this experi- 
enced producer of beef and pork, “no 
man can answer that question satis- 
factorily in a categorical way. There 
are many factors to be taken into 
consideration. The answer will de- 
pend, first, upon the suitability of 
the farm in question for beef pro- 
duction. A farm that contains a lot 
of land that is better adapted for 
pasture than for cropping purposes, 
especially so when it is well watered 
and well supplied with trees to serve 
as shelter, makes a good layout for 
beef cattle. Secondly, the operator 
or manager must be a good livestock 
man if he hopes to succeed as a beef 
producer. He must not only be a 
good feeder, but also a discriminat- 
ing buyer of feeder cattle and a 


thoughtful breeder, who appreciates 
the fact that blood always tells on 
the block. 

“As a general proposition, I should 
say that lowa farmers should not at- 
tempt to produce all their own feed- 
ing stock. On the other hand, I feel 
convinced that it is good policy for 
the Iowa producer of beef to raise 
some of his own calves for the feed 
lot. Just how many breeding cows 
he should keep, I can not say, except 
in a general way that he ought to 
maintain enough cows to consume 
the roughest part of his roughage— 
such as can not be successfully 
consumed by the calves wrich are 
being fattened with the intention of 
marketing them as baby beeves. 

“During the winter months, a beef 
cow can consume a good deal of corn 
stalks, straw and damaged hay, as 
well as a lot of corn silage. Calves 
and yearlings can consume but lit- 
tle of that sort of roughage during 
the fattening period, and they are 
the two classes of cattle that the 
beef producer of today will want to 
feed. The feeding of heavy cattle is, 
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as a rule, too speculative a business 
to be recommended. 

“Aside from keeping enough cows 
to consume one’s coarsest roughage, 
I would say that whenever a person 
can buy good Hereford or Angus 
calves in the fall for $30 per head or 
less, it is cheaper to buy than to 
raise them on an Iowa farm. 

“Beef can not be economically pro- 
duced except in connection with hogs 
—hence, the beef man must also be 
a good hog man. With plenty of 
good pasture, beef can be produced 
very economically during the sum- 
mer season, and that requires a lot 
of hogs to prevent waste of feed.” 

In spite of losses sustained in 
1930 and 1931, Mr. Sigler says that 
as an average for the last fifteen 
years or so, his system of livestock 
farming has brought him, as well as 
his tenants, very satisfactory re- 
turns. Warren county is a big cattle 
feeding county and is also one of 
the largest hog producing sections in 
the state. Very little, if any, corn is 
ever sent to market from Warren 
county. 
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Came After the Chickens 

Late in October, “Bud” Greene, 
of Delta, in Keokuk county, lowa, 
happened to be going down the side 
of the road near his home and stum- 
bled over a sack of something in 
the weeds. A sound emanating from 
the sack caused Greene to think it 
might be well to make an investiga- 
tion. He did. The sack was full of 
chickens! 

Greene, of course, suspected at 
once that it was loot that some thief 
had hidden, so he went to see Art 
Coble, a neighbor who lived nearby. 
Coble immediately called up Sheriff 
3easley, of Sigourney. Beasley came 
over at once, deputized Greene and 
Coble, and asked them to hide out 
with him in some brush close to 
the road and see if any one came 
for the sack of chickens. 


Women Were Released 
It wasn’t very long until two 
young fellows, Mervin Shister and 
Paul Allgood, with two young Wwom- 
en, drove up. As they attempted to 
load the sack into the automobile, 
the watchers stopped them, and the 
sheriff soon had the quartet in jail. 
The women were released, but the 
two thieves confessed to stealing the 
chickens from Charles Fritzler, of 
Delta, who is a member of our Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

‘Five-year sentences at Anamosa 
were dealt out to the chicken thieves 
when they appeared in court before 
Judge Frank Bechly. Mr. Fritzler 
recovered his Rhode Island Reds— 
twenty-six of them—a Service Bu- 
reau reward has been paid to Coble 
and Greene, and poultry raisers in 
Keokuk county are relieved to know 
that they have two less chicken 
thieves to contend with. 














Angus steers on full feed on Sigler’s Bonny Briar Farm, 


Selling Oil Stock 

Information reaches us that several 
high pressure salesmen are operating 
in Iowa, offering chances to invest in 
land in Texas that is “sure to makea 
lot of money” for the investor in oil. 
Just remember that millions have 
been lost in the past ten years by peo- 
ple who thought they could get rich 
in the oil game. 

700d oil lands are not sold by high 
pressure salesmen. When these fel- 
lows offer vou a “rare bargain,” it is 
a good time to think twice before giv- 
ing up your money. Don’t let a fast 
talking salesman sell you something 
unless you know what you're buying. 
More Home Work Schemes 

This is the time of the year when 
the Service Bureau department re- 
ceives a great many letters from 
subscribers who want to know our 
opinion relative to work-at-home 
propositions that have been sent to 
them. In practically all of these 
letters, we are asked to determine 
as to whether people can make any 
money under these schemes. Natur- 
ally, we are unable to decide that, 
as we have no way of knowing wheth- 
er the subscriber is an artist or an 
expert in the particular line in which 
he is interested. 

Recently, a-subscriber sent us a 
lot of literature from a western firm, 
in which the firm offered him an op- 
portunity to make money by work- 
ing on rugs. All that was required 
was to send $9.75 for a complete 
working kit. 


These Are Simply Rackets 


According to the best information 
that we have been able to get, these 
schemes are purely rackets whereby 
the companies are interested in sell- 
ing the working equipment to you. 
It is possible that they might buy 
back a few of the finished articles, 
but they generally have so many 
hedges in their contracts that very 
few people are able to realize on the 
manufactured articles. The final re- 
sult is the persons who thought they 
were going to make money are left 
with a lot of materials on their hands 
for which they paid fancy prices, and 
are worse off than if they had not 
invested. 

Folks interested in home work 
should try to find something to do lo- 
cally rather than to patronize schemes 
offered them thru the mails. Just 
because you are offered something 
that looks like a sensational bargain 
is no sign you should pay until you 
have thoroly investigated the possi- 
bility of making some money. 
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Voluntary A 


(Continued 


allotment plan bill a provision that 
in case hog prices go above their pre- 
war exchange ratio with general 
prices, then the tax shall be reduced 
to just that extent. This provision 
was put in originally at the sugges- 
tion of some representatives of union 
labor, and, in my opinion, is sound. 
Many farm folks would like to drop 
this provision out, but I am certain 
something of this sort should be in to 
prevent farmers from overplaying 
their hand, as the coffee and rubber 
producers have so often done to their 
own ultimate disaster. 

If the domestic allotment plan cuts 
down the production of hogs by 10 or 
15 per cent, what will happen to 
corn? First, it is provided in the bill 
that those hog farmers who sign up 
to get hog benefits must agree not 
only to control their hog production, 
but must restrict their acreage of 
corn and other feed crops according 
te the percentage promulgated by 
the administrative agencies. Further- 
more, it may be provided in the con- 
tract that acreage taken out of corn 
or barley will not be put into any 
other cash crop, but will be put into 
summer fallow or crops for improv- 
ing soil fertility. 


Regarding the Corn Acreage 


Some people argue that corn acre- 
age can not be reduced sufficiently 
thru a contract of this sort with hog 
farmers. These people want some 
direct way of reaching the cash grain 
farmers of northwestern Iowa and 
central Illinois, who raise very few 
hogs and sell lots of corn. To reduce 
corn acreage in 1933, the special sub- 
sidy of $4 an acre, already referred 
to, is planned. 

Another plan which has been sug- 
gested for reaching these men is to 
pass a law requiring that all motor 
fuel burned in this country must con- 
tain 10 per cent of alcohol made out of 
corn. This plan is in use in Germany, 
Turkey and a number of other coun- 
tries. If 10 per cent of all our motor 
fuel were alcohol made of corn, the 
result would be a market for 600,000,- 
C00 bushels of corn, or about 22 per 
cent of our ordinary corn crop. The 
oil producers of the southwest would 
undoubtedly be temporarily some- 
what damaged, but the benefit done 
to the corn farmers would be much 
greater than the damage done to the 
oil producers. Moreover, the day is 
evidently coming, thirty or forty 
years hence, when we will have very 
little petroleum left. If our nation 
were really intelligent in looking for- 
ward, there would be some very ex- 
tensive experimenting done with the 
making of alcohol out of corn. 

Fortunately, the college at Ames 
has already started some splendid 
experimenting along this line. Dr. E. 
I. Fulmer, professor of chemistry, 
has made some preliminary reports 
regarding their work, which indicate 
that a mixture of alcohol with gaso- 
line produces a splendid anti-knock 
motor fuel. To make a really econom- 
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ical, up-to-date plant for converting 
corn into alcohol costs about $4,000,- 
000, and to attract capital into this 
field will take some governmental 
assurances as to future supplies and 
prices of surplus corn. In other 
words, the corn-alcoho! industry will 
take a certain amount of government 
subsidy to make it work properly. 
The subsidy need not be large, how- 
ever, in view of the splendid quali- 
ties of the mixed fuel. 

I am inclined to think that the do- 
mestic allotment plan can be made 
te work with corn and hogs, even tho 
the making of alcohol out of corn is 
not introduced into the picture. But, 
without alochol, it will be necessary 
for hog farmers to reduce their corn 
ncreage very materially. 

In addition to the direct benefits of 
the plan on corn and hogs, there are 
indirect benefits because of the favor- 
able effect of the domestic allotment 
plan on cotton and wheat prices, In 
the case of wheat, the flour millers 
lave very little question about their 
ability to pass the tax on to the con- 
sumer. The controlled production of 
wheat would undoubtedly have a very 
favorable effect on prices. The wheat 
farmers would not put the land taken 
cut of wheat into corn or other cash 
crops because that is against their 
contract. The same is true of cotton. 
This means that wheat and cotton 
farmers will have more money and 
be a better market for hog products 
than they have been during the past 
three years. The cotton south is the 
biggest single market for hog prod 
ucts of the corn belt, next after the 


Atlantic seaboard. 
The millers don’t like the idea of 
the allotment plan in many ways. 


They have gone on record to this ef 
fect, but they also say they are anx- 
ious to cooperate in every teehnical 
way possible to make the plan a suc 
cess. They feel that the plan is 
coming, and, instead of fighting it, 
they are working with the farm or- 
ganizations and the congressmen to 
make the plan as perfect as possible. 


Should Hold Meetings 


Under the Wilson Voluntary Do- 
mestic Allotment Plan, the first year 
would have involved a lot of meet- 
ings to get a 60 per cent sign up. 
Under the simplified plan, these 
meetings are not necessary. Price 
advancing machinery can be set up 
much more rapidly with the simpli- 
fied plan, and the farmer’s income 
can be increased more promptly. Nev- 
ertheless, I am still inclined to think 
that the farmers who control produc- 
tion to get commodity benefits should 
hold meetings to discuss just why it 
is necessary to control production. 

It is dangerous, in my opinion, to 
hand out commodity benefits year 
after year to any folks who don’t un- 
derstand what it is all about. The 
emergency probably justifies the 
simplified plan proposed for the first 
year, but after that it would seem 
wise to go (Concluded on page 18) 
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Why wheat acreage must be reduced. The chart (courtesy U. S. D. A.) shows 


how rising foreign import duties have forced the accumulation of increased stocks 
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For More Than Thirty-five Years This Red Ball @ Has Been Your Assurance of More Days’ Wear 
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footwear Z) wos? 


OU simply cannot afford to 

take chances on having your 
footwear go to pieces after a few 
months. 


You’ve got to get your money’s 
worth in times like these— FULL 
VALUE in honest wear for every 
cent you spend. 


How can you be SURE? 


Listen to what people say about 
Ball-Band footwear. ‘‘ Toughest, 
best-wearing rubber footwear I ever 
wore,” says H. L. Barlow, Hazle- 
green, Missouri. And here’s what 
R. S. Beasley of Larkinsville, Ala- 
bama, says about Mishko-sole 
leather work shoes—‘“‘They are the 
best work shoes for farm or rough 
work I have ever worn.” 


These people KNOW what they’re 
talking about. They have tested 
Ball-Band footwear in snow, mud, 
and slush! Millions of outdoor 
workers have given it the roughest, 
most strenuous usage in all sorts of 
weather — over rocks, brush and 
concrete — throughout the past 












Savoy 
The smartly designed 
Savoy — a popular 
galosh — light 
weight— snap 
or slide fas- 
teners. 








Ball-Band QUALITY gets 
better every year! 


Rubber Footwear that carries the Red 
| Ball trade-mark has been famous for 
Quality ever since 1898. And every 
year sees new improvements made. 


Our Laboratory is ALWAYS busy— 
studying every type and make of shoe 
—trying to find some detail that can be 
changed and strengthened to give you 
LIGHTER, TOUGHER, BETTER 
footwear. 


The Ball-Band footwear you buy to- 
day is the best that has ever come to 
you under the Red Ball trade-mark. 
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- WRITES N.L. KAUFFMAN, CRESTON, MONTANA 










Your feet find real 
protectionin these 
sturdy Arctics— 
allr ubber or cloth 
tops, as you pre- 
fer. May be had 
in your favorite 
height. 


thirty-five years. They have proved 
you are bound to get more miles, 
more weeks of wear, when you 
INSIST on Ball-Band. 


800 different styles 


No matter what type of footwear 
you want—rubbers, boots, over- 
shoes, leather work shoes, or 
canvas shoes—you can find exactly 
what you need with that RED 
BALL trade-mark. You have over 
800 different styles to choose from. 
And you know each one is made to 
wear. 


Just make SURE you get BALL- 
BANDand youwon’thavetoworry! 
You won’t need to wonder: “‘How 
long will they last me?” 


“ 


Now is the time to “outfit”? your 
family for the winter! There’s a 
Ball-Band dealer near you. If you 
don’t know him already—WRITE 
US! If he doesn’t carry ALL the 
items you want he will be glad to 
order them for you! 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
Mra. Co. 


338 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


For hard work this Double 
White Sole Sanslip ‘‘out- 
wearsthemall’’. Alsomade 
with two buckles to 
holdit onin the stick- 
iest clay or gumbo. 
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BUILT-TO-THE-FQOT + ARCTICS - 
BOOTS + CANVAS SPORT SHOES -; 


GALOSHES - 
LEATHER WORK SHOES + 


LIGHT RUBBERS + HEAVY RUBBERS 
WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 
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Judging Cow Values by 
SD D . 
Inspection 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
most farmers thought they could 
come pretty to judging the 
miik producing capacity of a dairy 
looking at her; even so- 


close 


cow by 


called livestock experts preached 
that doctrine. They argued that if 
a cow was of the triple wedge- 
shaped type, she would almost 


always prove to be a good produ- 
cer. Practical dairymen, as well 
as expert judges of dairy cattle, 
still regard “type” as very impor- 
tant in valuing a dairy cow, but 
they-realize that good type is not 
necessarily associated with abil- 
ity to produce. There is only one 
sure way of learning the milk pro- 
ducing capacity of a dairy cow, 
and that consists in weighing and 
testing her milk for butterfat at 
certain intervals thruout a whole 
lactation period, and at the same 
time keeping a record of her feed 
consumption. 

This is what our herd improve- 
ment or cow testing associations 


have taught us in recent years, 
but, unfortunately, we have but 
few testing associations compared 
with the number of cows being 
milked. The practical utility of 
testing was demonstrated in a 
rather striking manner by Henry 


Franzmeier, of Dakota county, 


Minnesota, a short time ago, who 
bought a milk cow at the South 


St. Paul stockvards 
chased at ordinary 
Her new owner immediately 
gan feeding her a first-class ration 
for milk production, and, being a 
member of a testing association, a 
record was kept of her production 
in the usual way. To his great sur- 


She was pur- 
market prices. 
be- 


prise, this cow produced 16,515 
pounds of milk and 646 pounds 
of butterfat in her first year's 
performance in her new home. 


Attention is not called to this rec- 
ord to urge farmers to buy milk cows 
at the stockyards, for, generally, that 
is the poorest place in the world to 
buy dairy cows. As a rule, milk cows 
that are shipped to the stockyards 
are sent because they have failed to 
give a satisfactory account as pro- 
ducers, and so far as any one is 
aware, that was the reason why this 
particular cow had been sent to the 
yards. F 

At least one of two lessons may 
be drawn from this incident: Either 
the first owner of this cow had 
not supplied her a ration from which 
she could produce a sufficient amount 
of milk to make her an economical 
producer, or else he had not tested 
her to ascertain what she was do- 
ing in his herd. Surely, no dairy- 
man would knowingly sell a cow at 
butchers’ prices which is capable of 
producing more than 600 pounds of 
butterfat a year. 

It is experiences of this sort that 
should impress upon the dairyman 
who does not keep production and 
feed records of his cows, a realization 
that these records are invaluable. 
When they are properly made, they 
determine, without any recourse to 
guessing, just what a cow is worth 
as a dairy animal. 


Feed Nutrients Per Acre 

Alfalfa is one of the best feed crops 
in the corn belt, because of its high 
yield and relatively high protein con- 
tent. Corn at 50 bushels per acre 
yields 187 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein and 2,018 pounds of digestible 
carbohydrates and fat, while three 
tons of alfalfa yield 666 pounds of 
digestible protein and 2,430 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates and fat. It 
will thus be seen that three tons of 
alfalfa, a reasonable yield as com- 
pared with 50 bushels of corn, pro- 
duces three and one-half times as 
much digestible protein as 50 bushels 
of corn. Added to this much greater 
protein yield, alfalfa also produces 
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The milk record reveals a cow's value better than inspecting the cow herself. 


20 per cent more di- 
gestible carbohydrates. 
The livestock farmer will do well to 
increase his alfalfa acreage at the 
expense of corn or other grain crops. 
Records kept by a group of central 
Illinois farmers this year, in coopera- 
tion with the farm manage- 
ment department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois showed 
that corn yielded an aver- 
age of 47 bushels per acre, 
containing 2,087 pounds of 
digestible nutrients, while 
alfalfa produced — slightly 
more than two tons an acre, 
earrying 2,146 pounds of di- 
getsible nutrients. Similar- 
ly, winter wheat yielded 1,149 pounds, 
soybeans 1,216, oats 894 and spring 
wheat 828 pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents per acre. Every stockman should 
produce as much alfalfa or other leg- 
ume hay as he can utilize, thereby 
not only reducing the cost of his feed 
bill, but also improving his land. 


Breed Only the Best 

When corn is abundant and cheap 
—especially cheap—there is a tend- 
ency to breed more sows. This brings 
up the question of the desirable qual- 
ities of a good sow. The man who 
keeps a record and selects his gilts 
according to their ancestors’ perform- 
ance records, will have but little trou- 
ble in selecting his breeding gilts. 
He knows whether a given gilt came 
from a good mother, that she was a 
producer of large litters, and that she 
was a milk producer. 

With that knowledge before him, 
he has but to consider the individu- 
ality of the gilts he selects. They 
should be rather long and deep of 
body, with strong backs, strong legs 
and pasterns. Width of body and 
length of legs will depend somewhat 
upon the breed, but, in general, they 
should not have too_much daylight 
under them; in other words, they 
should indicate early maturity in 
their general makeup. 





Harm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


Indiscriminate breeding 
of gilts, especially when 
they are not fed a balanced ration 
during the period of pregnancy, often 
results in a high percentage of weak 
pigs, many of which die before wean- 
ing time, while those that live do not 
make good use of their feed 
because of lack of vitality. 
A smaller number of well 
selected, well fed gilts will 
produce as many or more 
strong, thrifty pigs than a 
larger number of unselect- 
ed ones. 

While Iowa’s 1932 spring 
crop of pigs showed a con- 
siderable decrease in num- 
bers, a large amount of cheap corn 
this year will send many of them to 
market weighing considerably above 
the average of former years, and thus 
increase the amount of pork more 
than the number would indicate. We 
can easily produce too many hogs 
under present conditions. 


Adjusting Farm Power 

One important factor in reducing 
farm power cost—especially where 
both tractors and horses are used— 
consists in not maintaining an excess 
of horses. It is common practice— 
where a general purpose tractor is 
purchased to supplement the horse 
power—to retain more horses than 
necessary. To illustrate, it was found 
in 1931, in studying 31 Illinois farms, 
all of which used general purpose 
tractors, that on half of them more 
horses had been displaced than on 
the rest. Labor and all other costs 
were kept, and the records disclosed 
that the 15 farms on which a relative- 
ly large number of horses had been 
sold, showed an-acre cost of produc- 
tion of $7.66, as compared with $9.66 
where more horses than neecssary 
were kept. 

On the 15 more efficiently operated 
farms, the general purpose tractor 
had displaced six horses, while only 
two had been displaced on the others, 
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Selling Corn as Beef and 
Pork 
The feeder of livestock at pres- 
ent feed prices enjoys a distinct 
advantage over the man who mar- 
kets his grain at the elevator. 
Upon the price which the feeder 
pays for his cattle and the price 
when fat, depends his profit. Ordi- 
narily, a steer must sell for more 
per pound when fat than as a feed- 
er. In other words, there must be 
a margin between buying and sell- 
ing prices to net a profit above 
feed cost and marketing expense. 
Because calves require less feed 
per pound of gain than yearlings 
or two-year-olds, the margin be- 
tween buying and selling price. 
need not be so wide. On the other 
hand, the longer feeding period re- 
quired for calves in some respects 
makes it more difficult to forecast 
their final selling price. 
According to many tests made 
by the Nebraska station in feed- 
ing shelled corn and alfalfa hay, 
two-year-old steers, fed for 125 
days, required 41 bushels of corn 
and one-half ton of alfalfa; year- 
lings, fed for 150 days, 44 bushels 
of corn and one-half ton of alfalfa, 
and calves, fed for 200 days, 42 
bushels of corn and 860 pounds of 
alfalfa. The two-year-olds made a 
gain of approximately 300 pounds, 
yearlings 350, and calves 440. 
Thus, calves put on feed in Oc- 
tober or November, fed corn at 15 
cents a bushel and alfalfa hay at 
$10 a ton, will make 440 pounds of 





gain at a feed cost of $10.30, or 

$2.34 per cwt. Adding to this the 

shrink, shipping and marketing 

expense of $1 per cwt. brings a 

cost of $3.34. On the same basis, 

the cost of beef production with 
yearling steers would ‘be $3.63 per 
ewt., and with two-year-olds, $4.05. 

These figures represent only feed 

and .marketing costs, without 
allowance for labor, equipment em- 
ployed in the feeding operations, in- 
terest on the money invested in the 
cattle, and death losses. But even if 

$1 per cwt. is set aside for these costs, 
it is evident that corn marketed in 
the form of beef will bring a big 
increase over elevator prices. All of 
these three classes of cattle, if pur- 
chased at the highest cost of $5.05 
per cwt. for two-year-olds, in a 150- 
day feeding period, and making a 
gain of 300 pounds, could be sold at 
the buying price and pay expenses. 
Any additional price obtained at 
selling time would be clear profit. 

In the feeding of pigs that have 
been raised from well bred stock and 
that have been fed according to mod- 
ern approved methods, excellent 
profits can ‘be made at the present 
prices of feed. A hundred pounds of 
pork can easily be produced from 
the equivalent of seven bushels of 
corn and fifty pounds of tankage or 
other similar protein concentrate. At 
15 cents a bushel for corn and $25 
a ton for tankage, the feed cost of 
producing a hundred pounds of pork 
would be $1.68. 

Once more, it seems to be evi- 
dent that the conversion of feed 
into beef and pork should prove very 
profitable this year. 

Soys for Breeding Swine 

While the feeding of soybeans to 
fattening hogs results in soft pork, 
beans may be satisfactorily fed to 
brood sows during gestation. A min- 
eral mixture should always be sup- 
“plied with the beans, because they 
are deficient in minerals, as is also 
corn. Unless the sows are to be sold 
soon after the pigs are weaned, soy- 
beans may also be fed during part ot 
the suckling period, tho at that time 
they should be mixed with tankage 
to the extent of about one-third. 

If the sows are to be fattened after 
the pigs are weaned, tankage or some 
protein concentrate mixture should 
be used as a supplement. 
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lowa Co-op Shippers Meet 


Plan Re-building of Local Associations 


HE lowa Cooperative Livestock 

Shippers held their thirteenth 
annual meeting at the Kirkwood Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, December 14 and 15. 
It was well attended and an excellent 
program rendered. In fact, it was one 
of the most constructive programs 
ever carried out by this organization, 
in that the members present showed 
a keen understanding of the coopera- 
tive movement. 

Tho the membership has fallen off 
during the last two or three years, 
no bitter feelings were expressed to- 
ward those who have ceased to affili- 
ate with the state association. Rath- 
er, a distinct attitude of tolerance 
was evidenced toward those who 
have seen fit to let their membership 
lapse. Furthermore, much enthusi- 
asm was expressed for rebuilding of 
the membership of local associations 
and the rehabilitation of the coopera- 
tive livestock marketing movement. 
The outstanding feature of the lowa 
shippers as a cooperative is that all 
units and the state association are 
organized strictly on the cooperative 
basis. So long as this continues, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the organization will live and prosper 
thru these trying times. 

The meeting was called to order 
Wednesday morning, by W. R. John- 
son, Perry, president of the associa 
tion, who stated that two years ago 
the state association had a member- 
ship of 200 locals. Many of these lo- 
cals have not affiliated with the state 
association during the past year. 
“What we must do now,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “is to find ways and means 
of rehabilitating the local marketing 
agencies, and the most important 
question before this convention is the 
formulation of our 1933 program. Re- 
gardless of difficulties, we must go 
ahead to higher achievement. This 
course is demanded‘for the well-being 
of every livestock farmer in Iowa.” 

Knut Espe, secretary of the associ- 
ation, advised that the cooperative 
district selling association in the Des 
Moines area, which was organized 
three years ago, at first had met with 
some success. It demonstrated, he 
said, that a sales agency acting for a 
group of cooperatives can market 
livestock to better advantage than 
small local associations. Comparative 
analyses showed that after deducting 
all extra expenses, the sales agency 
returned 10 to 20 cents net more per 
cwt. for hogs than local associations. 


Closer Contact With Markets 


“These higher returns were possible 
because the sales agency,” said Mr. 
Espe, “had closer contact with mar- 
kets and market news information, 
and was able to get more hogs sold 
on days when the market was up; 
also, the larger volume of hogs han- 
dled gave the agency greater bar- 
gaining power.” The main achieve- 
ment, however, was the development 
of an economic plan of organization 
to put the control into the hands of 
the local association which created 
the selling agency. The reason this 
agency did not succeed so well as an- 
ticipated was because the locals did 
not seem to understand the proposi- 
tion, and, therefore, many failed to 
give it loyal support. 

Sam H. Thompson, extension agri- 
cultural economist at Iowa State Col- 
lege, spoke on the question of “Edu- 
cating the Cooperative Member.” He 
brought out many important matters 
of interest to boards of directors and 
Managers of shipping associations, 
but it will be possible here to refer 
to only one or two points. One point 
Which he emphasized strongly was 
the need of educating the members 
of local associations. It was his opin- 
ion that the directors of the associa- 
tions should take a leading part in 
this work, and that it should be con- 
tinued as a regular project. 

Mr. Thompson stated that a num- 
ber of shipping associations have ap- 


pointed advisory committees to aid 
directors in the educational work, 
with very satisfactory results. “A 
carefully chosen and well informed 
advisory committee in every associa- 
tion should challenge the attention 
of every community leader interest- 
ed in cooperative livestock improve- 
ment,” he stated, and suggested the 
appointment of committees of ten to 
cooperate with the five directors. 
Thus with a membership of 150 or 
200, these men could readily contact 
the entire membership once or twice 
a year. When membership is greater, 
correspondingly larger advisory com- 
mittees should be appoitmted. 

Many of those present took a prom- 
inent part in the program. Among 
these were Martin Severson, North- 
wood; Matt Clark, Clarion; William 
McArthur, Mason City; B. H. Neal, 
Mt. Vernon; Ray Robbins, Clear 
Lake; A. V. Borman, Graettinger, and 
R. M. Hall, Mason City. At the ban- 
quet Wednesday evening, C. A. Cros- 
ser, of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, Des Moines, spoke on tax re- 
duction. Dr. W. C. Murray, lowa 
State College, gave an address on the 
farm mortgage situation, in which he 
said that unless we have a material 
rise in farm prices by July, one-third 
of the mortgaged farms in Iowa may 
have to go thru foreclosure. On the 
other hand, Deane Trick, supervisor 
of the investment department of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines 
made it clear that his company is do 
ing all in its power to encourage men 
whose farms are mortgaged to re- 
main on them, even if they can not 
meet their regular payments of in- 
terest. 

Discussions during the convention 
centered on such subjects as building 
effective locals, how to put on mem- 
bership drives, and how to develop 
better membership relations. Much 
attention was also given to signing 
up members on the contract basis 
and to discussions on the duties of 
directors and managers. 


the 


Must Take Jobs Seriously 


Several of the speakers emphasized 
that the directors of shipping asso- 
ciations must take their jobs seri- 
ously, and must remain in constant 
touch with the management of the 
associations, so as to make it pos- 
sible for them to intelligently direct 
their policies. To permit the man- 
ager of a shipping association to op- 
erate without the guidance of his 
board of directors almost invariably, 
sooner or later, results in loss of 
membership and failure. 

In regard to the rebuilding of ex- 
isting local associations or the or- 
ganization of new associations, the 
discussion indicated that there was 
unanimous agreement that men who 
are not at heart in sympathy with 
the cooperative marketing of live- 


stock should not be too strongly 
persuaded to join an association. 
Rather, they should be left outside 


the cooperative until such a time 
as they can be sufficiently educated 
to fully understand the meaning of 
cooperation and what it can do when 
it is intelligently applied to the mar- 
keting of farm products. Much 
emphasis was placed by a number 
of the speakers on the importance 
of the directors of local associations 
and their advisory committees con- 
ducting effective educational pro- 
grams. 

The old officers were re-elected, 
as follows: W. R. Johnson, Perry, 
president; Knute Espe, Des Moines, 
secretary, and J. C. Williamson, 
Sheridan, treasurer. New directors 
chosen were: Oliver Swandahl, Hux- 


ley; William McArthur, Mason City, 
and L. J. Meiers, Williamsburg. The 
holdover directors are: A. V. Bor- 


man, Graettinger; Carl Wallace, Ma- 
rion; P. R. Riehm, Garner; J. C. Wil- 
liams, L. E. Baker, and W. R. John- 
son, the president. 
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QUR COWS BREED ON ONE SERVICE 


an ) ing condition had reached sucha 
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state that nearly ery cow had to be served 3, 4, 5 and 
6 times and some Heifers failed to breed altogether. 
Different bulls were used but to no avail. In April, 1930, 
we began feeding IODINE every day to all our cows. 
The following chart shows the tremendous improvement 
in our herd after only 8 months at feeding IODINE. 


“It will be noticed that in 1930 every cow but two re- 
sponded after the first service and were bred immediately. 


“It is fair to assume that if the bulls had also been fed 
IODINE, even those two cows would have responded 


more rapidly.” 
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3/, of the farm animals and poultry in America are suf- 
fering from an IODINE deficiency! The simple addition of 
IODINE to their rations usually makes healthy, profitable 
specimens of stock that has been mediocre or ailing. 


Consult your veterinarian or your county agent about 
IODINE. Or start the IODINE treatment yourself. Add 
it to the feed in liquid form, powder, or tablets. You 
will see beneficial results almost at once. 


The Akron Feed Mill, Akron, lowa 
A i. MAIL iC. 
Monroe, Wis. 
Harvey J. Barthels, Green Bay, Wis. 
A. A. Bergeron and Company, 
Rice Lake, Wis. 

Bills Feed and Mill Company, 
Sioux City, lowe 

R. D. Young, Menomonie, Wis, 





tad ve 


Economy Feed Milling Company, 
Madi 


ison, Wis. 


Golden Sun Milling Company, 
Estherville, lowa 

Greenville Mill, 

Greenville, Wis. 

Hubbard Milling Company, 
Mankato, Minn. 

lowa's Best Products Company, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WHAT THIS SEAL MEANS: The !ODINE EDU- 
CATIONAL BUREAU is a scientific, non-profit or- 
ganization. Its seal on foods you buy safeguards 
your animals. It is your guarantee of satisfactory 
IODINE content. 
The firms below feature products bearing the 
IODINE Seal. Refer to this list when buying feed, 
or write for further information to any of the 
following: 


Knauf and Tesch Company, 
Chilton, Wis. 

Osakis Feed Mill, Osakis, Minn. 
Pratt Food Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, Wis. 
A. W. Thompson Company 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Wertz Seed Company, 

Sioux City, lowa 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





My Name 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City 


SEND ME VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET which tells me how to improve my live stock, (including 
poultry) how to increase their fertility and output with the use of IODINE. 
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State 
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“Biack Leaf 40” and roostin 
fumes which kill lice. if not sold 
send $1.00 for trial package. 
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Tohacco By-Products & Chemical C 
Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Sick in a Hospital in China 


The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
a patient in a hospital was in Shanghai 
China. His ten boo! give his experience 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Homemaking 


Company Cakes 
t AKING a cake requires of most 
women a special frame of mind. 
This may account for the popularity 
of angel food and chocolate layer 
cakes, both regarded, for some rea- 
son, as “special occasion cakes.” Asa 
change from angel food, and to use 
up the left-over egg yolks, try this 
delightful “Luxor Loaf.” A variety of 
flavors in the cream filling—orange, 
strawberry or cocoanut, for example 
—and a drop or two of vegetable 
coloring in the frosting will result 
in the prettiest birthday cake imag- 
inable. 


Luxor Loaf 


1 cup of fine granulated sugar 

1 teaspoon of vanilla extract 

% cup of egg yolks 

% cup af lukewarm water 

1g teaspoon of baking soda 

1% cups of pastry flour 

2 teaspoons of baking powder 

1%, teaspoon of salt 

Sift sugar and pour vanilla extract 

on two tablespoons of measured su- 
gar, and set aside. Place egg yolks 
in a large mixing bowl, add water 
and baking soda and beat until very 
foamy. Add sugar, a little at a time, 
beating in well; next, the sugar to 
which the flavoring has been added. 
Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt and fold carefully into the mix- 
ture. Pour into a large, ungreased 
angel cake pan. Bake at 350 degrees 
F. for forty to forty-five minutes, In- 
vert pan and let stand until cake is 
cold; then, with the aid of a spatula, 
it will slip out easily. Remove crumbs 
and moist crust from surface and cut 
in three layers. Spread lemon-cream 
filling between layers. Cover top and 
sides with seven-minute frosting. 


Lemon-Cream Filling 


Mix three tablespoons of corn 


starch and one cup of sugar (except 
two tablespoons) in the top of a 
double boiler. Add three-fourths cup 
of water slowly and cook over hot 
water until thick, stirring to prevent 
one-fourth cup of 


lumping. Add 
lemon juice 
and two egg 
yolks mixed 
with the two 
tablespoons 
of sugar. 
Cook three 
minutes long- 
er and beat 
until smooth. 
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Add two tablespoons of butter and 
the grated rind of one lemon. 

For ever so many years, the old fa- 
vorite, chocolate cake, has been deli- 
ciously adequate for any event—a 
finishing touch to any well balanced 
menu. Now we find it with a rich cof- 
fee flavor, still exceedingly tasty, 
still the same old dependable 
dessert, but with a new and pleasing 
variation. 

Coffee Chocolate Cake 
1% cup of butter 
1 cup ~f water 
14 cup of white corn syrup 
Yolks of five eggs 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
3 squares (3 oz.) of unsweetened 
chocolate 
%4 cup of hot, strong coffee 
1%4 cups of flour 
3 teaspoons of baking powder 
14 teaspoon of salt 
Whites of three eggs 

Cream butter, add sugar slowly, 
then the corn syrup. Beat egg yolks 
until thick and lemon colored, and 
add to creamed butter mixture. Melt 
chocolate in hot coffee, allowing the 
mixture to thicken. Cool. Sift dry 
ingredients together three times. Add 
alternately with coffee to the first 
mixture. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites and pour into two greased 
square layer tins. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven at 350 degrees F. for thirty- 
five minutes. Put together with 
marshmallow frosting. 

y 
Happy New Year! 

ee is magic in the sentiment 

expressed’ when we say “Happy 
New Year!” to our friends. There is 
also magic in our hearts when we 
make good resolutions for the com- 
ing year. These resolutions may live 
for only a day, they may be forgot- 
ten before the week is out, but even 
tho they live but for the hour, they 
prove we are still mentally alive and 
that we are longing for better 
things. They are worth while, even 
if they are never carried out. How 
much more worth while are they if 
we can make the right kind of reso- 
lutions and follow them, even if we 
follow them for only a few weeks or 
months? 

I am suggesting to myself a few 
things that I intend to try to do in 
the coming year to help make my 
friends a little happier. One of them 
is the writing of notes. 

It takes very little time to write a 
few lines to a friend. Often, we do 

not write because we can not 
put a hand on just the right 
size or the right kind of sta- 
tionery. One of my last year’s 
Christmas gifts was a box of 
ecards and envelopes, the 
cards being large enough on 
which to write a message, 
and those cards have been a 
joy not only to me but to 
many of my friends. 

The notes of congratulation 
or of sympathy will give plea- 
























sure that is lasting. Is there a wed- 


ding in the family? Is there a new 
baby? Did the high school son win 
honors in his classwork? Did the 
daughter play beautifully at the last 
school concert? All of those, and 
many, many more family joys will 
be accentuated by a little note of 
congratulation from friends outside 
the family. 

Why should we not use such mes- 
sages whenever there is a special oc- 
casion or even if there be no special 
occasion? It is certainly worth while 
to write a note, even tho one says, as 
my father used to write in his week- 
ly letter to each child: “There is 
nothing particular to write about, 
but it is worth a postage stamp to 
say so.” 

If every homemaker could give to 
herself the steady poise and the 
cheery good nature which she most 
enjoys and which her family most 
enjoys, she would see that that was 
the best gift of the new year. We 
can all improve on present condi- 
tions of our own temper. Sometimes 
it means that we must in some way 
eliminate part of the hard work that 
is our lot day after day, because, 
when one is tired and worn, it is so 
very easy to be sharp of tongue and 
to say the quick, biting words which 
one regrets as soon as spoken. 


Let’s Keep Better Natured 


So perhaps one of the best resolu- 
tions for the new year for the home- 
maker is to work a little less and 
keep a little better natured. Suppose 
the little folks do track in some mud 
on the clean kitchen floor. It takes 
less time to wipe up the mud than it 
does to wipe away the tears that they 
will shed if mother scolds. I knew 
a woman who was sharp and quick 
in all her ways, but who had a fash- 
ion of saving, “Well, run along. I'll 
scold tomorrow.”’ And tomorrow nev- 
er came. It isn’t necessary to be 
overindulgent with children, but I do 
believe it is just as unnecessary to 
really scold. 

Then there is the matter of keeping 
up with the times in dress, in knowl- 
edge of current events, and in the 
best things going on in the world. It 
pays to go to a good concert, it pays 
to hear a fine lecture, it pays to put 
on your good dress on Sunday and to 
go to ehurch, hear music and a ser- 
mon and see neighbors and friends. 
It is worth while to keep up various 
kinds of outside contacts. I don’t 
believe any real homemaker will be- 
come too much of a “joiner,” but it 
is essentially a part of her life to be 
able to bring into the family some re- 





ports of what other families are do- 
ing. So don’t forget the church, the 
aid society, your club or the trip to 
the larger town once in a while. 

I know a woman who deliberately 
plans the first of January some spe- 
cial trip or visit for each month in 
the year. Sometimes things happen 
at home so she can’t get away during 
the special month, and then she goes 
twice the next month. She is a wom- 
an who has been a wise mother, has 
made a wonderful home, and who 
keeps herself as young as the daugh- 
ters who adore her. 

In speaking of New Year’s resolu- 
tions, a paragraph of Ruskin’s comes 
to mind: 

“You will find it less easy to up- 
root faults than to gain virtues. Do 
not think of your faults; still less of 
the faults of others. In every person 
who comes near you, look for what 
is good and strong; honor that; re- 
joice in it, and, as you can, try to 
imitate it, and your faults will drop 
off like dead leaves when their time 
comes.”—Nellie Kedzie Jones. 


If Sonny Won’t Eat 
N DEALING with a child who eats 
poorly, who has become some- 
thing of a “food problem,” perhaps 
the first thing to do is to make cer- 
tain, by an adequate physical exam- 
ination, that the child has no phy- 
sical defect or illness which may 
interfere with his eating in a nor- 
mal manner. If such condition is 
found to exist, it must be corrected 
before we can expect the child to 
eat well. 

If the child has no physical de- 
fects and is in good health, but is 
not eating well, his eating habits 
should be corrected as early as pos- 
sible, for the longer a habit is in 
use, the harder it is to change or 
replace it. The method used in cor- 
recting undesirable food habits will 
depend upon the manner in which 
such habits were built up. This in- 
volves a consideration of each case, 
as the training and experience of 
each child are never exactly like 
those of another child. 

The attitude of the adults who eat 
with a child or who serve the food 
to him is one of the most important 
factors in the formation of good food 
habits. In correcting habits already 
formed, the attitude of the adults 
involved is of even greater impor- 
tance. 

Too much stress can not be laid 
on the fact that an attitude apparent- 
ly casual can do more to help the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Date Drop Cookies 


% cup of shortening 

1 cup of brown sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup of nuts 

1 cup of dates 

1 teaspoon of soda, dissolved in 
hot water 

teaspoon of salt 

cups of flour 

teaspoon of vanilla 


roe 


Cream the shortening and the su- 
gar, add the beaten eggs and the 
soda. Mix thoroly. Sift a portion of 
the flour over the dates and nuts 
and add the remainder of the flour 
to the first mixture. Add the fla- 
voring, the dates and nuts, and drop 
by teaspoonfuls onto an oiled cooky 


sheet. Bake in a moderate oven.— 
Miss Bertha Ryg, Story County, 
Iowa. 


Cocoanut Drop Cookies 


% cup of butter 

1% cups of brown sugat 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

\% teaspoon of salt 

% cup of sour milk 

1 teaspoon of soda 

2% cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of phosphate baking 
powder 

2 cups of cocoanut 


Cookery Corner Cookies 


mixture. Lastly, add the cocoanut 
and drop by teaspoonfuls on a well 
oiled cooky sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven for fifteen minutes.— 
Esther White, Lee County, Iowa. 


Honey Nut Brownies 
14 cup of shortening 
2 squares of chocolate 
eggs, beaten 
2 cup of honey 
» cup of sugar 
cup of pastry flour 
teaspoon of vanilla 
6 teaspoon of salt 
e cup of nuts 

Melt the shortening and the choco- 
late together. Add the beaten eggs, 
honey, sugar and flour, to which the 
salt has been added. Flavor and add 
the nuts. Pour into a well-oiled shal- 
iow pan and bake for forty minutes 


9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in a moderate oven. Cool, spread 
with a fudge icing, and cut into 
squares.—Mrs. H. S. Lambert, Floyd 


County, Iowa: 


Mary Ann Cookies 


1 cup of sugar 

1 cup of shortening 
2 eggs 

1 cup of cold coffee 
1 cup of molasses 


gar, add the beaten eggs and the cup 
of molasses in which the soda has 
been dissolved. Combine the dry 
ingredients with the flour, sift and 
add alternately with the coffee. Re- 
serve part of the flour to sift over 
the fruit and nuts. Add the fruit 
last. Pour onto a well oiled cooky 
sheet and bake in a moderate oven. 
When cool, cut in squares, and ice if 
desired.—Mrs. Thos. J. Green, Cher- 
okee County, Iowa. 


Fruit Cookies 


2 cups of brown sugar 

1 cup of shortening 

2 eggs 

1 cup of sweet milk 

4 cups of flour 

4 teaspoons of cocoa 

1 teaspoon of phosphate 
powder 

1 teaspoon of soda 

4, teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

1 cup of raisins 

1 cup of nutmeats 

1 cup of cocoanut 


baking 


Cream the shortening and the su- 
gar, add the eggs and milk and then 
the flour, which has been sifted with 
the baking powder, soda and cocoa. 
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Sour Cream Cookies 
% cup of butter 


2 cups of sugar 
% cup of thick sour cream 


1 teaspoon of nutmeg 
% teaspoon of salt 

2 eggs 

3 cups of flour 


1 teaspoon of soda 
1 teaspoon of phosphate baking 
powder 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream the butter and sugar and 
edd the sour cream. Add the other 
ingredients in the order given and 


drop by teaspoonfuls on a well oiled 
cooky sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven for from ten to fifteen minutes. 
—Mrs. F. A. Steffen, lowa County, 
Iowa. 
Peanut Butter Cookies 
1 cup of shortening 
1 cup of white sugar 
1 cup of brown sugar 
2 eggs 
1 cup of peanut butter 
2% cups of sifted flou 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
\% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Mix in the order given. Shape into 
balls. After placing on a cooky sheet, 
press each with a fork, first 
way and then the other, so the cook- 


one 


ies will resemble a waffle. These are 
delicions.—Selma Wiese, Scott Coun- 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the beaten eggs, the vanilla and the 
salt, and mix thoroly. Add the sour 
milk in which the soda has beengdis- 1 
solved. Combine the baking powder 
with the flour and add to the first 


Add the salt and mix thoroly. Fla- 
vor. Add the nutmeats, raisins and 
tequpoon of nutmes cocoanut and drop by teaspoonfuls on ‘tY, Lowa. 

cup of raisins an oiled cooky sheet. Bake in a A few sound apples placed in the 
1 cup of moderate oven.—Mrs. B. A. King, eake box will help keep the fruit 
Warren County, Iowa. cake. moist. 


1 teaspoon of soda 

l% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of cinnamo: 
1 





nuts 


Cream the shortening and the su- 
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in this perfeet proportion is ealled two-to- 
one leavening. 

You can get two-to-one leavening only 
with a pure, all-phosphate powder such as 
Rumford. And with Rumford you get the 
added protection of 52 laboratory tests 
made during its production. These tests 
make absolutely certain that Rumford’s 
leavening action is always correct, always 
‘*two-to-one,’’ and gives perfect results. 

You owe it to your family to give them 
the benefit of Rumford’s healthful con- 
tent of calcium and phosphates. Get Rum- 
ford today from your grocer, 


‘oe rising that takes place in the heat 
of the oven is not enough to assure 
perfect results in baking. As a matter 
of fact, when too much leavening is left 
for oven heat .to take care of, cakes and 
hot breads are heavy and soggy. 

For perfect results, there is a right 
amount of leavening which should take 
place in the mixing and another right 
amount which should take place in the 
oven. Baking experts and scientists know 
these amounts to be two-thirds in the mix- 
ing and one-third in the oven. Leavening 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











John Prepares the Way 
for Jesus 
(Netes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for January 1, 1933. Mark, 1: 
1-11.) 


N ARK’S gospel is the shortest 
‘4 and most condensed of the gos- 
pels, contains very little that is not 
in Matthew, but is evidently written 
entirely independently. Its reputed 
author is John Mark, whose mother, 
Mary, was the sister of Barnabas. 
He was probably converted thru the 
ministry of Peter, who was wont to 
frequent the home of Mark’s mother. 
Mark’s style thruout is clear, con- 
cise, terse, and, in narrating the 
works of Jesus, is the most lifelike, 
circumstantial and 

complete of all the —— 


to the Messiah, He whom he was 
about to introduce. When the real 
man comes before a nation hungry 
for the truth, he never lacks a fol- 
lowing, hence we read in the fifth 
verse that “there went out unte him 
all the country of Judea, and all they 
of Jerusalem,” and on confession of 
their sins were baptized in the river 
Jordan. 

In the sixth and seventh verses, 
Mark gives a striking description of 
the outward appearance of John, He 
wore the camel's hair garment and 
the girdle of sheepskin around his 
loins, worn by the prophet Elijah, the 
greatest of the old Testament proph- 
ets. The outward appearance of the 
forerunner was strikingly similar to 
that of Elijah, whom the Jewish peo- 
ple expected to re- 
appear before the 


$ 





gospels. 

An example of its 
compactness’ along 
with its complete- 
ness may be seen in 
the first verse of 
the lesson, in which 
he gives the name 
(Jesus), the mission 
or office (Messiah or 
Christ), and title 
(the Son of God) of 
the subject dwelt 
upon in the gospel. 
He regards the mis- 
sion of Jesus as a 
development of the 
prophecies in the 
Old Testament, and 
hence at once quotes 
two of the prophets, 
of which the minis- 
try of John was the 
fulfillment. (Verses 2 and 3.) In the 
first, he is the messenger proclaimed 
by Malachi, and in the other the 
voice proclaimed by Isaiah, who was 
to prepare the way of the Messiah 
and make ready the hearts of the 
people for His coming. In the fourth 
verse, he briefly describes John’s 
mission—to prepare the way of the 
Messiah by preaching the baptism 
of repentance, 

John the Baptist was a prophet of 
From his childhood 
up, he had apparently avoided the 
haunts of men. ‘He was in the des- 
ert until the day of his showing un- 
to Israel.” He there wrought out 
alone, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, his theories of life and 
duty. He knew that the Messiah 
was to come; his careful study of 
the ancient prophecies had taught 
him that. He had a message to 
deliver—whether to the Roman sol- 
dier or to the publican or to the 
scribes and Pharisees from Jerusa- 
lem. He was the sworn foe of re- 
spectable sin. He detested the hol- 
lowness of much that passed for reli- 
gion. In his view, “the hungry sheep 
looked up and were not fed.’ He was 
therefore the stern denouncer of the 
wrongs of the times. He had no re- 
spect for the high and mighty. In 
his view, they were all sinners be- 
fore the Lord, and the more respect- 
able, aristocratic and outwardly reli- 
gious they were, the greater sinners 
they appeared in his sight. Hence 
his stern denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees as a serpent brood, a 
“generation of vipers.’’ Upon the 
publican he urged honesty; upon the 
soldier, faithfulness to duty; upon 
the rich, charity, benevolence, help 
to the poor and those in trouble, as 
the test of the genuineness of their 
repentance. 

John called upon every class in the 
nation to repent and prepare for the 
coming of the long-looked-for Mes- 
siah. As an evidence of their repent- 
ance, he administered the ancient 
sign of baptism, long familiar to the 
Jewish people. As to the remission 
of sins, he made no provision for 
that other than that provided in the 
Old Testament; but referred them 


the wilderness. 





a.) ee 


“said: 


coming of the Mes- 
siah. Of the early 
life of Elijah, we 
know nothing except 
that he came from 
the wild country of 
Gilead, east of the 
Jordan. He, too, 
avoided the haunts 
of men except when 
he had a message to 
deliver. He, too, lived 
on the simplest fare, 
the food of the poor, 
for that we take to 
be the meaning of 
the term “locusts 
and honey.” Both of 
them were hermits 
of the -desert. Each 
had a message to de- 
liver to a nation in 
sore need of help. 

We know of no greater example of 
profoundest humility than John the 
Baptist. With the nation moved by 
his words, swayed as the grass of the 
fields or the leaves of the forest by 
the winds, when he was asked who 
he was, he said: I am nothing. I 
am not Elijah. I am not one of the 
prophets. I am not the Messiah. 
I am simply a voice, “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.” I 
am simply the forerunner of anoth- 
er who is mightier than I. I can 
baptize you with water if you pro- 
fess repentance; but as for the re- 
mission of sins, I can only refer 
you to Him who can give you a 
new heart and the right spirit, who 
can baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire, the symbol of the 
Divine presence. 

Of him, Jesus afterward said: “Of 
them that are born of woman there 
hath not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist.”” He came in the spirit 
and in the power of Elijah, the 
greatest of all of the Old Testament 
prophets. 

In the ninth verse, we have a de- 
scription of the introduction of the 
Messiah. These two men were cou- 
sins, and their mothers were inti- 
mate, but there is no evidence that 
they ever met before. Jesus lived at 
His home in Nazareth, attended the 
public feasts, was a close observer 
and in close fellowship with men. 
John had lived the life of a recluse, 
the life of the wilderness, Jesus was 
apparently moved by the preaching 
of John, and asked baptism at his 
hands. John recognized at the time 
the sublime purity and wonderful 
personality of this apparent stran- 
ger, and said: “I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me?” And this exalted personage 
“Suffer it now; for thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.” (Matthew, 3:13-17.) 

It had been previously revealed to 
John that thru him the Messiah was 
to be announced, by the descent of 
the Spirit, the Shekinah which of old 
dwelt between the cherubim when an 
acceptable sacrifice was offered, and 
had guided the children of Israel thru 
the wilderness; and as this stranger 


came up from the water, lo, the fore- 
told signal was given: the Divine 
presence descended with the hover- 
ing motion with which a dove de- 
scends, and rested upon Him. This 
was accompanied ‘by a voice which 
said, “Thou art my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased.” John then 
knew beyond doubt or question that 
which he had suspected when Jesus 
came, that Jesus was the Messiah 
that was to come. 

It was on Jesus’ return from the 
wilderness that John, who, in these 
forty days had clearer conceptions 
of his own mission, pointed out Jesus 
as “the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world’; and 
from this time on, John’s life work 
was to take his own disciples by the 
hand and lead them to Jesus, who 
alone could teach them the fullness 
of the gospel. 


Jesus Begins His Work 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 8, 1933. Mark, 1: 
12-20.) 
hleas John had begun his minis- 

try, Jesus remained with His 
mother at Nazareth. He had, as we 
have seen, manifested consciousness 
of His great mission at the age of 
twelve. This consciousness would 
naturally grow upon Him, and when 
John stirred up the popular heart by 
his preaching on the lower Jordan, 
and gradually advanced up _ the 
stream to Bethabara, a noted ford, 
the question which Jesus afterward 
put to the Pharisees would naturally 
arise in His own mind: “The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven, or of 
men?” Being convinced that it was 
from heaven, He was baptized of 
John. Immediately afterward, Jesus 
was driven of the Spirit into the wil- 
derness. He now perhaps for the 
first time ‘became fully conscious of 
His mission and was convinced by 
the new power which was given Him 
in His humanity, that in preparation 
for his life work he must have forty 
days of retirement and preparation, 
as Moses had prior to the giving of 
the law, and Elijah had at the great 
crisis of his life, when he was shown 
on Mount Horeb that his past meth- 
ods had been ineffective and that a 
new method of conducting his great 
work must be adopted. 

As to the character of that prepa- 
ration, Mark merely hints. Alone, 
with no companions save the wild 
beasts which came up from the Jor- 
dan, He was tempted of Satan to 
accomplish His life work by easier 
means than complete submission to 
the will of the Father, and at the 
end of His temptation and trials en- 
joyed the sustaining ministry of the 
angels. Mark gives no details con- 
cerning the temptation of Jesus in 
the wilderness, but they will be 
found in the fourth chapter of Mat- 
thew’'s gospel and also in the fourth 
chapter of the gospel of Luke. 

We will get a much better under- 
standing of the lessons of the quar- 
ter if we will put ourselves in the po- 
sition of the people of Galilee or of 
the friends and disciples of Jesus. 
They were looking for the Messiah; 
were sure of it since John began his 
ministry. But they were not looking 
for a Divine Messiah at all, but for 
an earthly ruler, one who should re- 
store the reign of David and Solo- 
mon, and make the Jewish people 
the masters of the world. They saw 
in Jesus a wonderful man, pure in 
life, clear in thought, with wonder- 
ful sagacity and a wonderful power 
of drawing men to Him; a person- 
ality at once lovely and wonderful. 
Now the mission of Jesus was t6 
show them, not by direct teaching, 
but by teaching as no other man did, 
and showing a mastery over nature 
and man which no other man had, 
that their Messiah was an entirely 
different kind of Messiah from what 
they expected. 

Notice that it is after John the 
Baptist had been cast into prison that 
Jesus began to say, “Repent ye, be- 
lieve in the gospel,” and “Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
(Matthew, 4:17.) This means that at 
least a year had elapsed since the 
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temptation in the wilderness. He 
had attended the passover in Jerusa- 
lem, had wrought many miracles, had 
won the attention of Nicodemus and 
the Sanhedrin, and, together with 
some of His disciples, had conduct- 
ed missionary work in Judea, from 
which He retired lest His relations 
to John, who was also preaching in 
that region, should be misunderstood. 
On His way to Galilee, He had taught 
in Samaria, and had wrought diverse 
and sundry miracles in Galilee, two 
of which were at Cana. Now that 
the forerunner had done his work, 
and the ministry of John the Baptist 
was closed, Jesus was free to take 
up His full and complete work. All 
heretofore had been preparatory. 
Having previously made tests of the 
moral receptivity of the people of 
Judea and Galilee, He deliberately 
chose the latter as the most prom- 
ising field. He chose that portion 
of Galilee around the sea of the 
same name, and Capernaum, on the 
western shore, as the central point, 
from which He could easily reach 
the country both north and south, 
east and west. 


Longing for the Messiah 


It is not difficult to see why He 
made this choice, Galilee was under 
a separate government from that of 
Judea, and far removed from Saddu- 
ceeism, which now governed at Jeru- 
salem thru its corrupt priesthood, 
and also from the Phariseeism cen- 
tered at Jerusalem, which had dried 
up the spiritual life of the Jews, Gal- 
ilee was thus comparatively free from 
infidelity on the one hand and what 
we might call “churchianity,” or the 
blind following of form and prece- 
dent, on the other hand. The Gali- 
leans were a simple-minded people, 
cherishing in their hearts much of 
the old, simple faith in the covenant 
of God. They were a patriotic people, 
chafing under the rule of the cor- 
rupt Herod. They were largely na- 
tionalists in politics, and were long- 
ing for the Messiah as the deliverer 
from civil bondage. They were a peo- 
ple of mixed ‘blood, had a distinct di- 
alect of their own, and hence were 
looked on by the more strictly reli- 
gious people of Judea as of lower 
caste, which, naturally, they resented. 
“Search, and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet,” said the church- 
proud leaders at Jerusalem. 

Here, then, was the most favor- 
able field for missionary work, where 
the claims of Jesus as the Messiah 
would receive the most favorable 
hearing. Here the kingdom of heaven 
could be proclaimed. Matthew, the 
Jew, with his eyes ever on Jewish 
modes of thought, says it was the ful- 
fillment of the prohpecy that among 
these people, regarded by Jerusalem 
Jews as semi-heathens, sitting in 
darkness, a great light had come, 
the dawn of the kingdom of heaven. 


“Fishers of Men” 


For this preparatory work, Jesus 
selects as His co-laborers four dis- 
ciples: Simon, Andrew, James and 
John. He had known all of these 
men before; had known them prob- 
ably for at least a year. They had 
been with Him on His journeys, had 
witnessed His miracles. So that up 
to this time, they had been students, 
undergraduates, in His school. At 
intervals they had returned to their 
work. All four were fishermen, James 
and John partners of Zebedee, their 
father; Andrew and Simon Peter 
also fishers. Gladly they saw Him 
coming, and were astonished to hear 
Him say to them: “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” You must give up this fish- 
ing business now. We will catch 
larger and better fish—men, the 
children of God. This was their call, 
not to discipleship, but as co-laborers 
with Him in His work. Afterward 
they were advanced a grade higher, 
and became, with eight others, His 
apostles or messengers, gifted with 
the power to work miracles. (Mat- 
thew, 10.) Jesus now took up His 
home in Capernaum, and He asked 
them to go with Him and be His as- 
sistants in His work. “Straightway” 
they followed Him. 
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~— Tf Sonny Won't Eat 


(Continued from page 12) 








child than can any other factor. The 
day of spanking the child because 
he would not eat his bowl of oatmeal 
is past. Methods proposed by spe- 
cialists have been tried out both in 
homes and in nursery schools. In 
either place, these new methods gave 
more satisfactory results than did 
the old methods. These methods can 
be put into practice by any mother 
who honestly wants to help her child 
develop good food. habits and is per- 
sistent enough to keep at it until her 
purpose is accomplished. It may 
mean care and considerable effort 
over a long period of time, but is 
almost certain to bring about good 
results. 

Very small portions are served to 
the child. This is very important, as 
the child with a poor appetite is usu- 
ally too discouraged to eat anything 
if the serving is large. This makes it 
possible for him to eat it all, and also 
to have second servings of food he 
likes. No seconds are given until the 
food served is all eaten. No dessert 
is served until the main course is 
eaten. If the child says he doesn't 
want any more, when only a part of 
the main course has been eaten, and 
says he is “all thru,” he is told he 
may be excused. If he objects, and 
says he wants his dessert, he is told 
that as long as he doesn’t want any 
more to eat, he will not want des- 
sert. He may reconsider, and agree 
to finish the entire dinner. If, how- 
ever, he insists that he does not want 
to eat the main course, but does 
want the dessert, the parents must 
be firm. 


May Change His Mind 


If any good is to be accomplished, 
the plan of action must be laid out 
in advance, and the adult concerned 
must not be melted by tears nor 
fooled by the surprisingly clever de- 
vices of even a very small child. A 
child senses very readily if you in- 
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A chic frock is Style No. 888, with 
its wide sleeves, high neck and 
Straight skirt. It comes designed for 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years and 36, 
38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires four yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial, with one-half yard of 39-inch 
Contrasting and two and one-half 
yards of edging. 
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tend to go thru with the issue, and 
may change his mind about not eat- 

g his vegetables or cereal if he is 
sure he can not have more milk or a 
dessert until he has eaten the first 
part of the meal. 

If he cooperates and eats satisfac- 
torily, praise him for his efforts, but 
do not overdo it. If he refuses to fin- 
ish, he may leave the table. Under 
such circumstances, it is best to allow 
no more food until the next regular 
meal time. He may get hungry—and 
that’s a good thing. A child who is 
really hungry will eat well, even of 
foods he refuses at times when he is 
not actually hungry. A child who is 
in good health will not suffer any 
harm by being hungry for an hour or 
two, and the experience of being un- 
comfortably hungry may be an in 
centive to do better next time. 

Eating should never be made 4 
game. Making a game of eating may 
help to dispose of one meal, but the 
child wants the performance repeat- 
ed, until meal time becomes a game, 
each day more difficult. 


Food Must Be Appetizing 


Of course, the food served must be 
appetizing and properly prepared 
Even a child with a good appetite 
may refuse food which is unattrac- 
tively served. For the child who has 
strong likes and dislikes, or for the 
child who just seems uninterested in 
food, the appeal made by the appear- 
ance and odor of food is as important 
as the flavor of the food. 

Sometimes the difficulty back of a 
refusal to eat certain foods is the 
poor example set by others in the 
group. The child whose father lets it 
be known that there are some foods 
that he doesn’t like and will not eat 
is apt to follow the example. In such 
a case, the remedy lies in educating 
the adults of the group to the point 
where they are willing to do what a 
nursery school child is expected to do 

-be a “good sport” and eat it even 
if you don’t like it. Where this can 
not be accomplished, the only alter- 
native in safeguarding the child is 
to serve his meals earlier, so that he 
eats alone, and has no poor example 
before him 

Habits are often difficult to modify 
or change, so that it is easier and 


» help the child 


wiser to work hard ( 
form good habits than to have to at- 
tempt to correct bad habits which 
have already become well estab- 


lished. By this, I do not mean that 
poor food habits are fixed for all 
time. It requires persistence and pa 
tience and a definite plan of action 
to change poor habits; but it can 
be done, and should be attempted < 

soon as undesirable habits or atti- 
tudes show up, for the good of the 
child and the increased ple 
the adults who associate 
child.—Frances Roberts. 
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F YOU don’t like 

when you are working, 
nails across a cake of soap. 
keep your finger-tips from getting 
grubby. For dishwashing, some 
women like the protection of rubber 
gloves, but others find it difficult to 
work with gloved hands. Swabbing 
off bits of food with a rubber scraper 
or a piece of newspaper saves the 
hands because it makes the dish- 
water cleaner and shortens the dish- 
washing process. 

A generous suds, renewed when- 
ever it gets dirty, also speeds up the 
work. And your hands will not be- 
come water-soaked if you use brush- 
es and mops with handles, instead 
of using a dishcloth. Since most of 
these articles can be bought for five 
or ten cents apiece, One may 
take advantage of them Floor and 
wall brushes and self-wringing mops 
are more expensive, but are worth- 
while investments, since they are 
back-savers as well as hand-savers. 


to wear gloves 
draw your 


This will 


every 




















other and the rest of the world. 


real service. 


expense over which it has control. 


it exists in the United States. 


West 





ROME SwreT HOME] SWEET HOME 





The cupboard is their home 


EEF, lamb and pork must never be without 
activity of Swift & Company's organization lie the simple ambitions of 55,000 em } 
ployes and 48,000 stockholders—to live modestly, but well, and to deal fairly with eac h 


They understand the company’s task. A most important part of that task is to buy 
livestock at 50 packing plants, put it into attractive form for c 
along, without delay and with a minimum of cost, to retailers. 

Employes and stockholders understand also the limitations of the job. They realize: 
(1) that Swift & Company must buy livestock in competition with all other dealers and 
pay what any one else will offer; (2) that Swift & Company must sell whatever it bu; 
at a price which consumers, through their retailers, are abie and willing to pay; 
the little profit aimed at can be obtained only by keeping down every expense. 

Our workers are spread over most of the United States; they are local residents 
wherever Swift & Company has a produce plant, a packing plant or a branch selling 
house. They are people just like the farm men and women who have farm products to 
sell, with the same desire to give honest value and get on in the world by performing 


| 

| 

| 

Of our stockholders, more than 40 per cent are women. Their funds are invested in } 

the company because they hope to receive at least moderate dividends. 
of years, profits have averaged less than half a cent a pound on all products sold. 

Through good times and bad Swift & Company continues to maintain its national 

market for livestock, working near capacity, paying cash to producers and, with the | 

hearty cooperation of employes and stockholders, cutting every operating and selling 


The Swift & Company national market is made by digging up demand wherever 

This is accomplished by advertising brands of high 

quality. Swift's Beef, Lamb and Pork, Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden 
owl, Swift's Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many other products. 


Purveyors of fine foods 


Swift & Company 
| 








cupboards to go to. Behind the daily | 


onsumption and pass it 


(3) that 


Over a period 
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| Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 


Saves $2. No Cooking! 


Here is the amous old recipe Which 
llions of seune Wives have found 
the most dependable means 
ing up stubborn coughs It ta 
oment to prepare 
but it positively has n 
lasting relief 
From any drueeg t ret 244 ounces ot 
Pinex. Pour this into a pint bottle and 


So Easy! 





ind costs ve 


o equal for qu 





1 the bottle Vith granulated sugar 
yvrup, made witl ugar and 
e cup ¢ water few moment 
until dissolved g needed— 
it’s SO easy Thu a full pint 
of better remedy than you could buys 
ready-made for three tim the cost. It 
never spoils and children love its tast 

This simple mixture soothes and heals 
the inflamed throat membranes with 
surprising ease It loosens the germ- 


phlegm and eases chest sorene 
a way that i sally astonishing 
Pinex is a hi trated com- 
ound of Norway most reliable 

oe iling agent for coughs. It is 

guaranteed to give relief or 





concen 
Pine, the 

severe 
prompt 









money refunded 
ea Sheath Knife FREE t 
ers. Specify kind of hide. 
Don't Set hi and skins at 


ides 
away prices. t Cow. 





ie Furs, Coats,Robes 
and Leather. '50% Saving. 














tan them into useful ‘and Pree catalog, latest styles, low prices 
F > phar TANIENG co. 
OS Market, Des Moines, tows 





When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 














Superior Work Books 
For School and Home Use 


The happiness and growth of the 
child have been kept constantly in 





mind in preparing the following 
work books: Postpaid 

*rice 
BETTY AND JOE 


A Primer Work Book 28e¢ 
FUN IN PLAYLAND 
A Beginning Reade: ise 
WORK BOOK READERS 
Book One 1S8e¢ 
Book One, with Flash Cards 68¢ 
Book Two iSc 
WORK BOOK IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 
Book One 10c 
Book One, with Sealed 
Tests 72¢ 
Book Two 10¢ 
Book Two, with Sealed 
p ee ener a meee 72¢ 
WORK BOOK IN IOWA HIS- 
I ici li aticanleks dhaieninsdb tad ata 40c 
NATURE STUDY WORK 
AE ae ee ee Sepeee 32c¢ 


25% discount, f. o. b. Des 
quantity orders 


Wallace Publishing Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Moines, on 











NIGHT and MORNING 








‘New 2 Way Mistol Treatment for Colds 





1 sgn sep meteecerp gates 


one qrener cent soos 


spears gen 


en ee 
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] 
F 
: 
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PPR on Sept 


16—676 


OUR READERS MARK 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





December 24, 1933 











Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order, The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
"226 West 21st St.’’ is counted as aa 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,” 
counted as two. ‘$1 and “$5, 433,000" 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words, 
“R. F. D. 4 counts as four words. 
“R. 4” as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man, To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


“No. . Words. cm 











additional seven wor ds, add 
insertion, 


~ For each 
$1.05 per 











COMMISSION HOUSES 





REALIZE HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR R 

dressed or live Turkeys, also other 
poultry and veal; ship to Coyne & Nev- 
ins. Dan Coyne, Sr., has satisfied ship- 
pers since 1878. Honest weights, fair 
grading and prompt remittances please 
thousands; Our 1932 service will please 
you. Market reports Free. Coyne & 
Nevins ns Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


SHIP Y YOUR POU LTRY, VEAL AND 

other Produce by Express to the Ex- 
press Order and Commission Company, 
Corner of Randolph and Racine, Chicago, 
for top prices, correct weights, and 
prompt returns. Remittance by express 
money order—good anywhere and every- 
where. 


ARMOUR AND ¢ 














SOMPANY, DEPT. D, 


823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 


bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR. “LIV B 

poultry of good quality. Leaders in 
handling country dressed aielete teak 
Write us. Wholesale Buyers. D. L. Hem- 
man Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 
cago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHER 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago, Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 





S PACKING CO., 








WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSE D POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible pr ices 
paid. Write for information and_ tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 








FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE 

and dressed poultry to Cuny & Teets, 
1140 Fulton St., Chicago. We pay highest 
prices. Write for tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


XMAS SPECIALS. GENUINE ENGLISH 
Shepherds, Collies, 








Fox Terriers, $5. 


(Large type Rat Terriers $2.) Partly 
trained Shepherds. (Write Dog wants.) 
Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbe ck, Iowa, 








—WHITE AND « SOLORS. PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards, Pric es reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa, 


COLLIES 








BIG CROSSBRED POLICE SHEPHERD 
pups. Watch and work. Females §2, 
Males $3. Will Elliott, Le Mars, Iowa, 


COLLIE— FOR CHRISTMAS. PUPS, 
puppies, grown dogs and brood matrons, 
John Wilkin, Correc tionv ille, Iowa, 


SHEPHERD PUPS GU AR: ANTE ED TO 
work to suit or refund your money. 
Hawthorne Twins, Prese ott, Towa. 


FOR SALE: GERMAN 
pure Cinnamon Singers and 
Isabella Eibs, Laurel, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TERM OPENING JANUARY 4TH. GUAR- 

anteed development. Information free. 
Sargent’s International Auction School, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 














ROL LE RS AND 
females. 











AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas OW; Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10. 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SALESMEN 


DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


KODAK FINISHING 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
a man who has some real sales ability and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo-~ 
sition for the right man, Write Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOR HUSTLER WHO KNOWS LIVE- 

stock and is willing to work have a 
splendid opportunity. Pay weekly; Home 
every night; Need automobile. Write Box 
111, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. 





MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS, 2 TO 11 
months, good individuals $30, Art Esch- 
en, Lamont, lowa. 
SWINE 


CHAMPION CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 











immuned, guaranteed breeders, easy 
feeding type. Bert Boyer, Farmington, 
Iowa, 
FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 


ready for duty, open and bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 





EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK SELLING 

Farm Seeds. No experience or invest- 
ment necessary. Dept. C, Sun-Field Seed 
Service, 1929 West 43rd "Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





FARM LANDS 


CENTRAL SOUTH LANDS OFFER EX- 

ceptional opportunities to northern 
farmers seeking now home _ locations, 
where climate, living econditions, variety 
of crops, pastures, long growing seasons 
and prices of land are most favorable and 
living costs low. Information furnished 
free without obligation. Write for copy 
“The Southland.’ E. J. Hoddy, General 
Development Agent, Dept. G-4, L. & N. 
Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 











IN DEPENDENCE, SECURITY AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern *Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 





HOMESTEADS: IRRIGATED LANDS 
on the Willwood Division of Shoshone 
Federal Irrigation Project, open to home- 
stead entry. For information write Val 
Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
Route, Room D-408, Omaha, Nebr 





FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, farm homes for all purposes for 
sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 107, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


FREE HOMESTEAD S, SOME IM- 

proved, forfeited, 18 states, maps, ‘700 
Facts,” 40c. Box 103, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, 








IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


MINNESOTA “FARM LIST AND MAP. 
Murray's Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 








LIVESTOCK 





DAIRY CATTLE 





FOR SALE: REGISTERED GUERNSEY 


bulls, | some ready for. service, also 
Herd sire whose 25 dams average 649 
Ibs. fat. Lilliandale Farm, Coulter, Iowa, 





$25 WILL BUY AN EXTRA GOOD 
Sophie Tormentor Jersey bull. George 
Gaul, Tipton, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS REFINANCED. DON’T GIVE 

up even if up against foreclosure. May- 
be I can help you. R, J. Hild, 310 Liberty 
Bldg., Des Moines, 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


SPECIAL BEST PORTLAND CEMENT 
381%4c per sack. This price includes the 
sack. Extra Special 2x6-16 & 20, 2x8-14 & 
16 $2.25. Good Shiplap $2.20. Short length 
Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.00. Long 
length Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.50 
1x4 common $2.30. Prices are per hundred 
feet. Largest total stock building mate- 
rial, Posts and woven wire fence all under 
one roof in the State of Iowa. Sutherland 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Southwest 7th St., at South end 7th St. 
Viaduct. Phone: 3-3333. Phone 4-4444. 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 


DELCO LIGHT BATTERIES 160 AH $95. 
Larger batteries at lowest prices in 
history. Write D. Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa. 


SPECIAL TRADE IN OFFER FOR_DE- 
cember, $83.25 complete set. Write 
Amana Society, High, Iowa, 























FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight a nog > enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c coin). ays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 

oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
25c, eight exposures, 30c. Free enlarge- 
ment with each roll, Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 

weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 


FILMS DEVELOPED. TWO FREE EN- 

largements with each roll, 25¢ coin. 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 




















QUILT PIECES 


REMN ANT! Ss, QU ILT PIECES. FAST 
colors. Many pieces 4 to 1 yd.—4 pound 

$1. Trial package—100 quilt pieces 20c 

postpaid. Remnant Mart, Centralia, Ill. 


FOR SALE VELOUR UPHOLSTERY 

cuttings for Patch Quilts. 10 pounds 
for $1 postpaid. Blatt Iron & Metal Co., 
Kankakee, Illinois. 














RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


YOUR RAZOR BLADES INDIVIDUALLY 
sharpened. All makes, le each plus ic 














FARM LIGHT PLANTS _ postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO LIGHT Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St. 
Plants. Lowest prices. Republic Elec- Des Moines, Iowa. 
tric Co., Davenport, Iowa. Established 
1916. SAWS 
FEATHERS CORDWOOD SAWS 24” $2.75; 26’ $3.35; 
CASH BUYERS OF GOOSE, DUCK ._.28” $3.65; 30’ $4.50; 32” $5. Catalog free. 


Send samples to Burton-Dixie 
2024 South Racine Avenue, 


feathers. 
Corporation, 
Chicago. 


Hudson Machinery Co., Decatur, Illinois. 





TOBACCO 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


SEND $1 BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF BEST 

coffee you ever tasted. Ground or 
whole. We pay postage and freight. 100 
lb. sugar for $4.25 with order of 25 lb. of 
coffee. Valuable 


coupons with order. 
Plantation Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th, St. 
Paul, Minn. 








YELLOW SPANISH JUMBO POPCORN 
12% lbs. $1. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Elmer Gillaspey, Waterloo, Nebr. 


INCUBATORS 


HAT ATCH YOUR OWN AND 1 NEIGHBORS’ 
chicks. Two mammoth incubators, 
cheap. P. O. Box 444, Cedar Rapids. 


KODAK FINISHING 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED—8 PRINTS 
30c coins. Enlargement given. Superior 
Photo Service, Dept. S, Waterloo, Iowa, 














Use This Order B 





ank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad a8 fOllOWS? ............ccessoceseosee sooeeetimes in your 


paper. Remittance for $.............ccccsscsecsssscceess is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 
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Address 





Rates at top of page. 


(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $2.10. 

















DEWDROP OLD TOBACCO MELLOWED 

in bulk. Guaranteed, Fancy smoking 5 
pounds 75c; 10, $1.40; 25, $3. Handpicked 
chewing 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; 25, $4. 
Scraps 8c. Free new formula for home 
manufacturing, saves 60 per cent, Dew- 
drop Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 

Finest Mellow Natural Leaf. 10 lbs, 
Smoking, $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe 
free. 10 lbs. Chewing, $1—3 twists and 
pipe free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


GUARANTEED CHEWING OB SMOK- 

ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $1.7 Pay when 
received. Pipe and box slnes free with 
each order. Farmers’ Association, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


HAND-PICKED NATURAL RED LEAF 

chewing, 5 pounds $1; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $1.50. Money with orders, Pre- 
paid. Riverhill Farms, New Concord, Ky. 


FRAGRANT, MELLOW, SMOKING OR 
chewing tobacco 8 Ibs. $1.25, silk socks, 

pipe and box cigars free. Farmers Tobac- 

co Exchange, S33, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


CIGARETTE BURLEY, EXTRA MILD, 5 

Ibs. and box cigars $1.25. Cigarette 
papers and roller free. Tobacco Exchange, 
$53, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


LEAF 4 

















GUARANTEED CHEWING OR 
smoking, — pounds $1, ten $1.50. Pirtle 











Farms, W: Valley, Ky. 
TOB. Ac CO: SMOKING 10 POUNDS, 70¢; 
Chewing 90c; 40 plugs $1.75. Ernest 
Choate, Wingo, Kentucky. 
VETERINARY 
COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 


ly. Ruinous disease. Stopped quickly. 

Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, ines- 
pensive remedy. Remarkable references 
and official honors. Bellwood Farms, 
South Richmond, Virginia, 


FREE UTERINE CAPSULE FOR SLOW 

breeding cows. Write for one, Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE: SIX HOLE JOLIET 

sheller, $100; two hole Appleton, $75; 
four hole Keystone, $75; No. 10 Cylinder 
Sandwich, $75; No. 5 Sandwich two year 
old; four roll McCormick shredder, $100; 
30 Woods Bros. thresher; 32 Case: 28 
Case; 22 Case; 22 Nichols Shepard; 20-30 
Wallis rebuilt, $150; nearly new 20-30 
$400; 10-20 McCormick, $125. Wanted new, 
never used Farmalls. Tom Maxwell, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


BARGAINS, 4 USED PORTABLE MILLS, 

6 hammer mills, 2 motors, pulleys, belts, 
screens, 4 oat hullers, 4 milking machines. 
Want crank case for 16x30 Rumely trac 
tor. Mielke, New Hampton, Iowa. 

















(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) | 
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December 24, 1932 


FARM MACHINERY 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


POULTRY 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


BUFF ROCKS 





BEV BEVEL RUNNERS $2, PICKERS $2.70 

for standard shellers. Fast feed gears 
for Joliet and Appleton. York Foundry, 
York, Nebr. 


MILKING MACHINES. SUPPLIES, ALL 
makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man- 
kato, Minn. 


~ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
large commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for free book, ‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent,’ and “Record of Inven- 
tion’ form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-C, 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 














ent Attorneys; patents and_ trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. 





TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


ty 








MAKE MONEY BY CONVERTING 
Your Grain into Eggs. Raisers of 
Peters-Certified Chicks report making 


their corn worth $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 
Chicks from Peters-Certified Trapnest- 
Pedigreed Strains sold under tested egg- 
production grades and sent with a genu- 
ine Guarantee to Live covering first two 
weeks. Low priced for the quality—bring 
you three to four times more profit than 
ordinary chickens because they lay more 
Reds, White 





eggs Rocks, Leghorns, 

Wy andottes , Orpingtons, Sex-linked 

Cross-Breeds. Write—get all the facts. 

Mention favorite breed. Peters Farm, 

Route 1, Newton, Iowa. 

BIG EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS ON 
Golden Rule Chicks. 250-351 egg breed- 


ing stock. Official 1932 World’s Champion 
Layers—317.8 egg average. Officially 
Bloodtested 12 years. Guaranteed to live 
and make more profits. 15 varieties. 5c 
up. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, 
Box 315, Sedalia, Missouri. 





CHICKS: FROM BLOODTESTED 

State Accredited Flocks. Leading vari- 
etics, highest quality, $6 per 100 up. Pre- 
paid 100 per cent delivery. Descriptive 
Circular and Price List Free. K. I. Miller 


BABY 





Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 118, Lancaster, 
Missouri. 
CHICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 
flocks. All breeds. Immediate Delivery. 
Low Wholesale Prices. Cod. Midwest 
Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 
MOTHER BUSH’S CHICKS. 20 BEST 
Strains. 5c up. Bush’s Poultry Farms, 
Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 





POULTRY 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 





PUREBRED LIG HT BR AHM A COCK- 
erels—cocks heavy type $1.25, $1.50, $2. 
Louis Knapp, Lewis, Iowa. 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 











LARGE, EARLY HATCHED COCKER- 
els. $1.25 at farm, $1.75 by express. 
Mary Wirth, Newton, Iowa. 





Ww HITE GIANT COCKERELS OF 
ica’s best breedings. Priced right. 
Bell, Wellman, Iowa, 


WHITE LANGSHANS 


AMER- 
S. R. 











WHITE LANGSHAN 








PRIZE WINNING 
cockerels, $1.50 each. Mrs. Liz#ie Kre- 
kel, Burlington, Iowa, Route 2. 

WHITE LEGHORNS 
LEGHORN CHICKS—PRICES CUT 6c 


if ordered now for spring 
Guaranteed to outlay others 


shipment. 
Records to 


336 eggs. Bargain prices on pullets, hens. 
Catalog free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





TOM BARRON WHITE LEGHORN 
cockerels. Sons and grandsons of pedi- 





reed 242-314 egg sires. S. B. Hudson & 
Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 
BARRON WHITE LEGHORN LAYING 


Ready for immediate shipment 


_Pullets, 
7 Farm, Mexico, Mo. 


oc. Peerless Poultry 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
COCKERELS BUFF ORPINGTON PURE- 

















reds, Byers strain, good color, large 
$1.50, choice $2 each, pullets 80c each. 
Dora Welsch, Correctionville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE: BIG HEAVY BONED, GOOD 
_type, Buff Orpington cockerels. Frank 
Dempster, Arlington, Iowa. 

WHITE ORPINGTONS 

CHOICE WHITE ORPINGTON COCK- 


erels, 


wi $1.25 each. March hatch. Herman 
iese, 


Sto¢kton, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


a 

CHAM PION, SINGLE COMB’ REDS, 
three firsts Hamilton, Hardin County 

Fairs. Rucker’s World Record laving 

pain. $1. Oswald Sheldahl, Radcliffe, 
va 














BARRED ROCKS 


ARISTOCRAT COCKERELS. DARK, 
Barred Rocks. Have trapnested 12 vears. 
Records to 311 eggs. Large birds, broad, 
ong backs, deep bodies; color, barring 
excellent; disease free; March hatch, 6, 
$15. April, * $10. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa 











RINGLET BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 


Winners. Keep ad. Singles $1.50. Six 
io? Mrs. ‘Alvin Windom, Nodaway, 





“ARISTOCRAT” DARK BARRED ROCK 
cockerels, certified matings, $1.35; pedi- 
8reed, $1.75. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 


J — 





| Beeler, 


| White 


| MAMMOTH 


| EXTRA 





BUFF ROCK COCKERELS AND PUL- 
lets. Extra large boned, heavy layers. 
Benona Young, Bloomfield, Iowa, 


EXCELLENT, HEAVY BONED, BUFF 
Rock cockerels, $2, $3, each. Mrs. Harry 
Lauer, Mt. Union, Iowa. 








WHITE ROCKS 





FOR SALE—CHOICE, LARGE, PURE- 





bred White Rock cockerels, $1. Mrs. 
Will Blake, West Bend, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS $1 EACH 
at farm, $1.25 shipped. John B. Brown, 


Rose Hill, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCK- 








erels. Large boned, accredited flock, 
$1.50 each. James Nieuwenhuis, Gran- 
ville, Iowa. 





ANDOTTE COCK- 
each; 4, $4.75. 
lowa, 


SILVER LACED WY 
erels and pullets, $1.40 
Martin Bahnsen, Schleswig, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


FOR SALE: : PU REBRED WHITE WY- 
andotte cockerels from good laying 

strain. Price $1 each. Mrs. J. R. Guinan, 

De Witt, Iowa. 

DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 
erels $1. Healthy flock. Heavy laying 

strain. Ben Schettler, Breda, Iowa. 


DUCKS 


ROUEN 
M. E. Weiler, 


GEESE 


L ARGE TOULOUSE (GE ESE, 
er. Sex. White Orpington 
Mrs. Julius Hagge, Vail, lowa, 


BIG EMBDEN GEESE $2. 
$2.50. Wasaliaen two years, 
Grinnell, Iowa, 
TURKEYS 


TURKEYS, 




















DUCKS $1.25; 
Ryan, Ia. 


EXTRA 
Drakes 


LARGE 
50, 


$1.5 








$2.50 EITH- 
cockerels. 








GANDERS 
Mrs. Clark 











TOMS $4 
Purebred 
$1.50 each. 
on clean 

Sheriff 


F¢ R 
and 


SALE—M. B. 
$5, Hens $2.50 and $3. 
tock roosters $1 and 
and chickens raised 
free from all disease. 
Belmond, Iowa. 


Turkeys 
ground 
Bros., 





CURED 
surely, 
illiams 


BLACKHEAD PRE VE N TE D, 
by Williams Turkeytone. Acts 
quickly. Send $1.50 for one pint. W 
Turkeytone, Monticello, Illinois. 
BR ONZE. 
$2.: 
Ss 


TOMS $4, UNRE- 
$8. Vaccinated. 
Fayette, Iowa. 


$1. 
winners, 
Iowa. 


25, trio 
sowen, 


lated pullets, 
Return crates. 








L ARGE PEKIN DUCKS 
Drakes $1.25 Sweepstakes 
Herman Wurster, S le arfield, 
BRONZE -RKEYS 
stock. Ton ns, $5; 
Wood, New Prov 


‘AV Y L 
$4. Chas, 
iowa. 








HE 
Hens 
ridence, 


AYING 
D. 





GIANT BRt \INZE 
Hens $3. Bird 
Manson, Iowa. 


“TU RKEY 
Bros. stock, 


TOMS $4, 
Allie Lenz, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
ALFALFA 


ALFALFA SEED $6.50, 
$8.00, Sweet Clover $2.50, Red 
‘Alsike $7.50. All 60-Ib 
Concordia. Return seed if 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 








HARDY GRIMM 

Alfalfa 
Clover $7.50, 
bushel. Track 
not satisfied. 
Kansas. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past four weeks. 
Each week is compared with the 1922-1931 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar- 


The following table 

















kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 
HOGS 
& 
se 
5 
EC eee 38 
October 23 to 29 38 
October 30 to Nove mber Tr 36 
November 6 to 12 41 
November 13 to 19 40 
November 20 to 26 39 
November 27 to Decem 38 
Decemner 6 Ce 16  .ccosccccoccovssesccoser 38 
CATTLE 
CORO BS GO Se  cacsccscewsvocccownesocscses | 75) 68! 59 
October 23 to ‘ . 67| 65) 62 
October 30 to November 5 77! 70| 59 
November 6 to 12 ....... 57! 49! 60 
November 13 to 19 77! 72| 58 
November 20 to 26 86) TS! 52 
November 27 to 51F ember 3 ’ 56! 69| 56 
an KK Be. rere eee 52) 60) 56 
SHEEP 
October 16 to 22 .........cc00- 31 
October 23 to 29 ........... 30 
October 30 to November & 31 
November 6 to 12 ...... | 31 
November 13 to 19 31 
November 20 to 26 ........... ‘ 32 
November 27 re December 3 . ¢ 29 
December 4 BO cencncosccenccaccoseness 71! 82!) 29 

















October 16 to 22. 194/111! 43 
October 23 to 29 92'110! 43 
| October 30 to Novembe 123/135! 41 
November 6 to 12 ...... 74| 76) 45 
November 13 to 19 R9'110) 45 
November 20 to 26 88! 99! 45 
November 27 to December 79! 98! 46 
December 4 to 10. ..........+ 71! 82! 40 
Pork olin 

The following table gives the percentage of the 
eight-year average, 1924-193 of pork products 
stored at western markets. 

3/3 
S| 3 
2 | gq 
“| 3 
September 1 “77/_98 

tober 1 ..... 81/106 
November 1 ... T6111 
December 1_ 69! 99 








* 677—17 













A Study of the Markets 

















Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


table below shows the | frend of prices as com- 


* with the av mding week 
or the ten-year peri i923 to Tosh This elimi- 
nates seasonal bias gives co rable figures for 


last week, two weeks ago, a mont 
ago. parison of farm prices with i. ¥ of te 
commodities may be made by noti trend 

retail prices paid by farmers and Fis we wholesale 









































price index. 
| oT io. 
S 
3 3i2ie 
1eI“l|l al 2 
x ~ 
isis 3 
[Stel al pm 
Retail prices paid by farmers... 72| 72!) 71! 80 
Fisher's index Number .. 64| 64! 64! 71 
Cattle—Chicago— | | | | 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle .......cc0seeee } 48) 53) 55! 73 
1,100-lb. fat cattle . | 50) 51!) 55) 70 
Canners and cutters | 35) 39! 44!) 52 
‘eeders saeueiaeenones seeesereseeenseees | 53) 55! 59! 61 
ogs-——C! qo— | | ! ' 
kk 7? | 35) 38) 38) 48 
Light hogs | 37} 41) 40! 49 
IEEE ca tichutineniedsbibesinane |} BS) 41! 40) 45 
Sone (smooth and rough) ........ | 32) 34] 37| 47 
Sh enp—-Saien cago— | | | 
MURIEE -. .coiccn ciinahudugtuartasnonnsnsénntiini 49| 47) 45) 44 
Grain_Ohisage— | | | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ........ccce.cceeees 30| 29] 34! 45 
Oats, No. 2 white |} 89) 34] 40!) 55 
Wheat, No. 2 red ° | 38} 37] 38! 44 
Wheat, No, 2 northern ............. | 39) 38] 38! 49 
Santee | | | | 
orn 20! 24) 47 
Oats 28) 30) 55 
Wheat, -. 32] 32) 43 
Wool an des— | 
Quarter- plow wool-—Boston ...... | 40) 42) 42] 47 
Light cow hides—-Chicago ........ | 43) 43) 42! 54 
Mill-F eeds— ¥ | | | | 
Cottonseed meal—-Milwaukee ....) 45) 48] 45) 50 
Linseed — és -| 45) 46) 47! 71 
Bran—-Kansas City ...... | 27| 26) 26) 42 
Shorts—Kansas Citp ...........00++- | 29] 29! 34] 39 
i ! 
No. 1 timothy——Chicago .......... | 52] 52! 531 73 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansa City........ 52) 48| 50) 66 
ot Farm Products— 
Butter—Chicago  .......-..ceccseceeeess | Sil 49) 46) 66 
Red clover ad —Chicago 36)......1 36) 58 
Timothy seed——Chicago 40) 41! 41! 65 
Cotton——-New York ....... 30! 30} 33!) 32 
Eegs—Chicago ....... 76| 70!) 64! 63 
Fat_ hens——Chicago  ...........0.s0000 | 60) 52! 65! 70 
Provisions——Chicago— z 
rd | 35! 35! 41! 50 
| 49! 49! 52) 69 
| 40) 38!) 44! 85 
' : ; 
Corn— ! 
TEED conaudtquebeadqieusedsuceusesous 33! 33!) 3T7| 47 
PEED crccccsctbsnsscseteniccccsesanesectecs | 33} $88i.... 46 
Jats | 
BEE. ccvceascotensconsqccnsacecoveuescesens 37! 38! 40) 55 
IED ‘cncatnncdeenbiieciectaditinesheinsass | 40! 39 | 55 
BIOED . acscunuaxtusunneentasnesstinunnieen 37! 37! 38! 43 
WE. cantuvssandeadisantiaaetaanesoniiea | 41! 41 | 46 
and 
DIED sctansserspeaviidniiiiansaneains | 33! 32! 36! 46 
MET “erineiutniinisnnaseaaihinedaliniditens | 34| 34! 3 49 
Industrial Products— 
Coke——Connelsville — ........cscecceeees | 51] 52) 46! 70 
Pig iron Birmingham . 62! 62 R33! GS 
Copper——New York_........... | 39! 39| 39! 47 
Crude petroleum——-New York 61! 61! 61! 71 
Lumber——Douglas fir (f. o. b 
Washington) . | 68! 67 68 
| Crude rubber . f 13] 12] 12) 15 
|; Cement 73| 73! 73! 78 
F inanciai— ! | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper— | 
| New York 1 11! 11! 21! 71 
Industrial stocks | 52! 44! 5O! 56 
Railroad stocks | 29] 26) 29! 34 
Public utility stoc | 751 68! 74! 78 












| ¢ 
3 | 2 
» | o 
> 2 
a os 
2 é 
| b 
wl = 
Chicago Produce— 
Butter, cresmery extras 22% 22% 
Cheddar cheese ...... 
Eggs, fresh firsts 31 30 
SPREE scncutsccesees 09 09 
Fat hens 12% 11% 
Broilers ans .08 
Geese 09 09 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston .... 17 .18 
Light cow hides—Chicago 06 06 
Red clover seed——Chiecago . 7.88 
Lard—Chicago ............. 3.95 4.00 
Cotton—New York ............000. 05% 05% 
Foreiaqn Markets— 
No. 2 corn——Buenos Aires ...... 26 26% 
Lard— Liverpool ......---eeeeeseeee 6.69 6.39 


Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 

The following table shows the movement of feeder 

and stocker cattle from twelve markets int the 
seven corn belt states 

Monhs of July to November. 


Inc. 





& +2 

2 <3 

¢ z =e 

8 = ok 
296 198] 158,566/328 352 1,167,605 
300 ).357 1207 ,4§ 31, 144,235 
ORS 5'217,032 2 186. 694 998,400 





One Week, Ended December 2, 1932: December 
4, 1931; December 5. 1930 

1930 .... 10,878 6.155! 16,239 52.699 

1931 ; 11,781 8,207 8.593 49.247 

PO 7.358 9,817 49.625 


Teunteal Senction 
The following table gives the percentage of seven- 





year average for the corresponding weeks for > 

visible supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
storage stocks of butter and eggs 

= S | 

s © 2is a 

he =) ~~ | ~ | | 

Sle|Si2i #& 

01 e| Oo! & i} 

October 22 299/136) 82! 69) 52 

October 29 274/135! 82) 69! 52 

November 5 273\133| 82! 66! 49 

November 12 .!262|133| 82| 63! 47 

November 19 -12431132! 82! 59] 43 

November 26 22351129! 82! 51! 40 

December 3 12111130! 83! 50! 37 

| December 10 1194/128! 80! 52! 35 

Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% _ per cent bends. due in 


| 


1958. but_callable in 1938, were quoted last week 
at 83%. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 82%. 








Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the percent uge for the two weeks 
ending November 26, 1932, of the 1923-1931 
nine-year average for the corresponding week: Coal 
and coke 71 per cent, grain 61 per cent. livestock 
62 per cent, lumber 2s per cent, ore 20 per cent, 
and miscellaneous products 62 per cent. 





| 


| 





Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 






































CATTLE 
“| 2 
is 
= n 
aig 4 
Z Ss g 
a 
. oe 1 6 | Oo | tf 
Medium and heavy steers j { 
(1,100 Ibs. up) i | 
Choice and prime 
Last week 8.25 
a _ i geen | 6.50 
"Fast, woek ir ee | 5.12 
_ 75 5.38 
i ae er. 
Se 38) 4.38!) 4.00 
H:  “p  * “ppxanbessoatnaacc 4.62! 5.12] 4.25 
Common— . 
BEE WOE nncccecccccsccocccesvess 3.12} 3.62! 3.12 
Week before .. wisseeee] 3.38] 3.88] 3.38 
Light best steers (1.100 ibs. | 
Choice and prime — ! 
‘ 6.38| 6.75! 6.25 
Week iy 2 6.62) 7.12) 6.50 
Mofiom ame | 
wast week ...... 5.25] 4.62 
Week before 5 62! 4.83 
Common- 
3.62! 3.12 
3.88) 3.38 
eek 4.75| 4.38 
Week before 4.75!) 4.50 
Cows— | 
PS ee |} 2.38] 2.62! 2.75 
EI echenacnacthanensies 2.82) 2.62! 3.00 
Bulls 
BE a ceeneninnneniabigl | 
Week before | 
Canners and cutters— | 
wit week oe | 
- eek before .. 
Sesto and feeders— 
i III cinesbcnencutiaguseuntian 
WEE MIEN ecnccncenseonccciens 
Cows_and heifers ! 
I TN acai a | 2.62 
ia. Leer | 2.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up) — | ! 
Last week evevccsccccsesse] 2.60] 23.98) 2.78 
| ... & eee 2.72) 3.251 2.95 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 
ast week > 80) 3.14!) 2.88 
Week before . 2.88| 3.38] 2.98 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )—— 
Lest week on ‘ 2.84! 3.18] 2.88 
ek before ‘ 2.90) 3.44] 2.98 
Light. ane (130-150 ibs 
ast wee , 2.75] 3.18! 2.82 
Week before 2.90! 3.44] 2.88 




















Smoc th and heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up 
Last week » 00! 2.45 
Veek before 2.12) 2.62 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down 
ast week 3.00! 2.62 
w eek before 3.25! 2.88 
Stock pig 
nm week 2 62 
Week before 2 
SHEEP 
| Lambs (84 Ibs. down), medium 
to prime 
Last week ...... ccaceecsecee] 5.00! 5.50] 4.95 
Week_ before wee 75! 5.38! 4.70 
Lambs, culls and common ! 
ast wee 3.88! 4.12) 3.75 
: Week before poidasaitineasiitai 3.62! 4.25] 3.62 
Yearling wethers, med. to choice 
Tast week he ‘ | 3.75! 4.12! 3.95 
i Week before . 3.75| 4.12] 3.50 
Ewes. medium to choice 
Lats week ‘ ‘ 1.38! 2.00! 1.50 
Week before ... aie ‘ 1.38! 2.00! 1.50 
Feeder lambs. med. to choice 
ast wee : ; 4.75! 5.00 
Week before os 4.70! 5.00 
Hogs quoted good to halae: cattle. unless other- 
wise stated, at an average from common to choice, 
HAY 
Timothy, No = a 
L ant SRG  ivcdnbinncnetcimmimndnies 11.00) 
eek before ...... 11.50 
Altaite. choice— 
RE RENEE Sisdcisinisithannddnqutibed 11.00 12.25 
Week before 11.00 112.25 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
ee 10.50 10.75 
Week before . 10.50 10.75 
Alfalfa, standard- 
Last week paceeqegoatecenees 8.50 9.50 
Week before TTT 9.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week encgueabia a _. ee 8.25 
| feek before .................. gf | mwa 1 8.25 
| Oat straw 
ast week Seesesasessenes evee} 6.50 | 
Week_ before wioenen 6.50 I 
GRAIN 
ge | 1 
e | a 
. = 5 
& = Re 
8 pal 
© 3 
=] £ = 
Corn, No. 2Y 
ast week 24% 201 16% 12% 
Week_ before 24 at. tae 
Corn, No 3 
Last week 23% 1¢ 12 
Week before 23 1¢ 12% 
Corn, No. 4Y : 3 
gt” a PS 14 10 
Week before t4% 10% 
Oats— 
haat a 18 12%! .10 
Veek before 15% 12% 1¢ 
artes - 
1 t week .... 32 26 
, Week before 
I ast week ...... _ 29% ! 
Week before 34%; .28 
Wheat. No. 2 hard | 
Last week 48%! .41% 38 (tS 
Week before 47%! .41% 38 32% 
FEEDS 
- 2 A Z 
a e a = a 
2 3 2 2 f 
= = a p S 
= = = v a 
a Ss a & o 
| Bran | 


| Hominy 


| 


Tankage- 


Gluten 


Last week ...... 

Week before 
Shorts 

Last week .. 

Week before ... 
feed 

sast week , 

Week before é 
Linseed oil meal 


Cottonseed 
Last week - 
Week before P 





20.00 


Last. week ‘ 
20.001.. 


Week before ... 


120 00/20. 
../20.00/20. 







— week .. 
Week before 

Soybean oil me: 

Last week . 
Week before ae “: 

Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: all other 

points, car ots. 

Soybeans in car lots, f. 0. b. Centerville. Iowa. 
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100% 


Returned to 
Square Deal Farmers 


@ Meeting the challenge of 1932 farm 
conditions, Square Deal Mutual Hail is 
returning to members in loss payments 
100 per cent of all assessments col- 
lected by December 31. 


Not a cent for overhead, salaries or 
incidentals—every cent returned to 
members themselves. By December 8 
every loss had been paid, and every 
dollar of these losses was paid from the 
1932 assessment levy except $20,000 
which was taken from the surplus and 
will be returned to it from collections 
made after December 8. 


Square Deal’s Records 


No Company doing business in Iowa 
I has levied a lower cost per acre than 
Square Deal. 


centage of its assessments back to 
farmers in payment of losses. 


Since 1921 Square Deal has returned 

% over 70° of every dollar assessment 
collected to members in payment of 
losses. 


2 No company returned as large a_ per- 


to guard the interests of policyholders, 
but only sufficient surplus. It believes 
that the safest place for surplus money 
is in the pockets of its members, 


2 Square Deal carries sufficient surplus 


@ Square Deal has again met the test of these 
times. Before you buy, see your loca! Square 
Deal representative or write us. It will save you 
money. 


Square Deal Mutual 
Hail Insurance Assn. 


J. E. Craven, Pres., Kellogg 
Fred Hawley, Vice-Pres., Laurens 
R. T. Packer, Secy., Adelphi 
Rolfe O. Wagner, Treas. Ankeny 


500 Capital City Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


5 \\ J. I 
SPldyp. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
WDAF Kansas City 
7:15 to 
Chicago 
2:00 to 12:15 P.M. C.T. 
KMMJ Clay Center, Neb. 
12:00 to 12:15 P.M. C. T. 
WCCO Minneapolis 
12:45 to 1:00 P.M. C.T. 











7:30 A.M. C.T. 
WLS 
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DOWN GO 
Galloway Prices TRAD) 


SEPARATORS ENGINES SPREADE 
Pute mopey in your pocket. 
Baie = our history. Lowest prices—Kasiest 


rm 
Eeereved Baltbearing Gatloway Master- 
ece Seperators can Se beak § or easy —= 
ne. close el ee sy cleanin; 
made in oe sizes 14 fi" F to 
Z ac fide ed 
Write todey for price emashing sale offers. 


THE ees’ COMPANY 

















Dept. 22 «» Waterloo, lowa 








THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


=| find what they need in the 
= Classified Section 


Turn To It! 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAi) 





Fresh From the Country 





1OWA 

County, Dee. 5—The 
and our big corn 
Plenty of 


Central—Tama 
weather has been fine, 
crop is about all gathered. 


feed for livestock, and with this nice 
wenther they are getting the fields 
nicely cleaned up. Markets are low. Good 
ear corn 9 cents, oats 10 cents, good 
hogs $2.75, eggs 25 cents, cream 21 


cents.—L. Dolezal. 
Northwestern—Buena 
Nov. 28—Weather cold and clear; freez- 
ing temperatures. The snow we had on 
November 8 has delayed the corn pick- 
ing about two weeks. About one-half of 
the corn is still out. The present market 
for new corn is 11 cents, old corn 16 
cents. Not many farm sales. Hogs doing 
well. Market around steady. Cattle mar- 
ket has declined. Poultry market weak, 
Eutterfat 23 cents, first grade eggs 29 
cents. Help plentiful, which is mostly 
local.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 


Vista County, 


Central—Webster County, Dee. 11— 
Just had six or seven inches of snow, 
after the old drifts had melted away. 


all finished; the yield and 
good. Farmers are now 
burning 
side 
In 


Corn husking 
uality were 
busy cutting wood 
corn, but very little if any coal. Out 
of some flu s, livestock is 
50, No. 4 corn 


Some are 





among hog 








good condition. Hog 
10 cents oats 10 cents, eggs 27 cents, 
butterfat 20 cents. Farme! on bad 
roads demand road improvement while 
others ask for lower’ taxes.—QOscat 
Feterson 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
Dec 12—Corn gathering Linly done, 
Farmers caring for livestock, Some hogs 


coing to market at a very low price 
Stock on feed doing well. Eggs 25 to 29 
cents, cream 19 cents, The usual number 
of tenants are moving. Business is not 





good. We have had good crops and low 
prices.—J,. J. McConnell 
Central—Greene County, , Dec 10 
Weather has been cold, with some zero 
temperatures Oats 10 cents, corn 16 
cents per cwt., 30 cents, cream 23 
cents at creamery, where most farmers 


sell. Some corn yet to be picked over 
the county. Very little corn being sold 
at the low prices. The weather man 
gave us a few days of fine weather the 
first of the month, and then slipped us 
two degrees below zero, with a north- 
west wind. However, no bad storms. We 
are having more snow now Tues- 
day morning. Some flu among the peo- 
ple over the county.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 
Dec. 12—All corn husking done. Many 
are putting up their winter’s supplies of 


since 


wood. First snow storm came yester- 
day—about six inches. November was 
very cold, Prices are very low, except 


eggs, which are 30 cents, cream 20 cents, 


On Friday, hogs were the lowest this 
ear.—Orlando C. Scholl. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Dec. 2— 

Most of the corn is out. Wheat looks 


good. The November snow is all gone, 
and plowing is being done. Eggs scarce, 
but good price. Dealers now pay 20 cents 
for cream. Farmers are doing an un- 
usual amount of butchering, both of 
beef and hogs.—V. Y. H 

Eastern—Jones County, Dec. 3—The 
bumper corn crop is almost all harvest- 
ed. Pickers received 1%4 and 2 cents a 
bushel. Few, however, employed, as 
cash is hard to obtain by farmers. Prac- 
tically all hogs have been marketed. 
Chickens are selling as low as 7 cents 
a pound. Eggs are from 27 to 30 cents 
a dozen. A few cattle feeders are buy- 
ing stock for their feed lots. Lots of 
rough feed. Wood sawing seems to be 
the main job of the farmer. Very little 
coal is being burned. Weather is fine.— 
Jessie G. Koch. 

NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Lancaster County, Dec. 
12—Zero weather, with five inches of 
snow covering the ground from October 
1 to December 7. Finest kind of weath- 
er to husk corn. Corn was the best crop 
in ten vears, and of very high quality. 
Wheat 30 cents, white corn 11 cents, yel- 
low corn 12 cents, No. 1 eggs 28 cents, 
No. 2 eggs 23 cents, cobs 15 cents per 
hundred.—E. J. Cheney. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, De 12— 
Twenty below zero: mighty cold; has 
been cold for a week; about six inches 
of snow. Corn is just about all husked. 





Most farmers finished in November. It 
was a good crop except whe it was 
hurt by hail. Not mu¢h corn moving 
Quite a few cattle fed Considerable 


amount of wood is beir and worked 
up for fuel. Plenty of poor folks in this 
county.—Hy. Eitelgeorge 


1 ut 
BR cu 





ILLINOIS 
Northwestern — Whitesid County, 
Nov. 17—Corn husking is well under 
way; some are thru; others have large 
acreages in the fields. Yields are high 


and quality good, Not many attle on 
feed. Not many hogs have been market- 
ed to date: price very low. Butterfat 


20 cents, milk $1 per ewt., eggs 25 cents, 


taxes with. The 


year ago, 





Have had some bad weather, but as a 
whole it has been a good fall for every- 
thing. Not many fall pigs.—S. A. Pat- 
terson, 
Southeastern—Wabash 
6—Pleasant winter weather. 
People depressed. Nothing doing. Prices 
so low that they cause a pain. We all 
hope the new congress will wake up 
and get the people from under the yoke. 
It is high time and must be done.— 
am 4. 
Southern—Wayne 


County, Dec. 
Fair corn. 








County, Dee. 3— 
Very warm for the time of year. All 
farmers busy husking corn, A good 
yield this season, Hunting good; rab- 
bits seem plentiful, but not much sale 
for them. Produce prices are lowering, 
but not much produce marketed. Quite 
a bit of sickness among people.—Mrs, 
M. R.. Vaughan. 
KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, Dec. 
3—We are surely having a lovely fall. 
Thermonieter stood at 70 yesterday; 
warm as July weather, but very dry. A 
good many have had to stop plowing on 
account of the ground being so dry. 
corn going to market at 18 cents. 
Farmers have got to have money. I do 
not know what they are going to pay 
situation is a staggering 
one, If you sold cattle, hogs and all, 
you would not have money enough to 
pay taxes on an 80-acre farm here. Dur- 
ing the World war, a load of corn sold 
for $80; four years ago, it brought $21, 


Some 


and today it brings $5.75.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 
MINNESOTA 

Central—Aitkin County, De 12— 
Winte is on in full foree; 25 below 
Thursday morning. Just an inch of 
snow, and a couple more inches came 
Sunday. November was a cold month 


thruout. A few mild days the last of 
November and first of December. Sev- 
eral thousand turkeys dressed out lo- 
cally. The Land O’Lakes plant dressed 
out 75 per cent more birds this year 
than last. The growers who sold thru 
this plant will realize around 20 cents 
for the Thanksgiving pool. Cream 25 
cents.—Charles Collins. 
OHIO 

Southwestern—Preble County, Dec. 12 
—Snowy and cold, Lots of corn out yet. 
Corn is of good quality, altho lots of it 
is moldy. Wheat looks fair. Corn is 15 
to 25 cents at sales, wheat 41 cents, oats 
15 cents, hay $5 to $6, hogs $3.50, cattle 
cheap, horses high, eggs 32 cents, hens 
10 cents. Now that the election is over 
we hope for better times.—R. J. Simp- 
son, 





Roosts Contrariwise 


When several told me, a little over a 
when we built our new chicken 
house, that running the roosts at right- 
angles to the back of the house was 
superior to the usual parallel plan, I 


did net really believe it. But since, 
among the several, were at least two 
whose knowledge of hens and _ their 


habits I respect, I decided to try it. I 
reasoned that if it didn’t prove satis- 
factory, replacing the twenty 2x2’s five 


feet long, which were needed in each 
half of the house, could be done by four 
or five 24-foot pieces without heavy 
expense, 


When the roosts are run parallel to 
the back of the house, there is gen- 
erally crowding in one part of the 
roosts (generally the back rows or back 
corners) and habitually bare places in 
other portions, 

On the other hand, there is something 
about the short roosts, running from 
the front of the dropping board back to 
the wall, that causes the hens to dis- 
tribute themselves evenly (unless there 
is a draft in some part). Pullets just 
moved from brooder houses to the lay- 
ing house forget about crowding and 
piling, and spread out nicely the first 
night. At least, that has been our ex- 
perience with both White Rock and 
Leghorn pullets this year. 

For those who have their roosts level 
(not ladder stéps), remodeling frequent- 
lv means merely cutting long poles or 
2x2’s into five-foot lengths, or there- 
abouts, and rearranging the supports. 


It is a job well worth doing. Our tests 
seem to indicate that the roosts should 
be 14 or 14% inches apart for comfort 
and complete use.—J. W. 





TURKEY HANRRODN 
“From A to Izzard” ¢ ut turkeys is 
covered in plain, concise language by 





Professo1 the Minnesota Col- 
lege of t in his 132-page 
booklet, a urkeys.” It should be espe- 
cially of interest to folks who have 
dreamed of going into turkey raising, 


but have not yet started. The four short 
chapters on housing, brooding, care of 
young poults and marketing strike us 
as especially apt and valuable, 


December 24, 1932 


Voluntary Allotment Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 

back to many of the original Wilson 
conceptions. If the rank and file of the 
farmers are not educated as to the full 
idea, it will be possible for designing 
men from outside to play on their prej- 
udices and thus break up the whole 
plan. What we need, if the plan is to 
work in the long run, is intelligent co- 
operation from top to bottom, 

Handling the hog problem during 
first year obviously requires some r 
cal measures to hold down the tonnage 
and market the surplus. The large 1932 
corn crop will be acting to increase h 
tonnage, and it will take the most stren- 
uous application of the measures pro- 
posed in the simplified allotment plan 
to prevent such an increase. The effec. 
tive foreign market for our hog surp! 
has been seriously damaged by German 
exchange quotas and British pork ton- 
nage quotas. From the standpoint both 
of increasing supplies and decreasing 
demand, the situation is exceedingly dis- 
turbing. The domestic allotment plan « 
fers the most effective method of posi- 
tive production of control of anything | 
know about. We have expanded too 
much, and we will have to retreat 
whether we like it or not. The question 
is whether the retreat will be orderly 
or disorderly. If the domestic allotment 
plan is passed, we can make the retreat 
into an orderly one, if we just use 
common intelligence. 

The Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan may not always be necessary. The 
day may come when foreign purchasing 
power for our surplus is again restored 
because of our tariffs being lowered to 
a sensible point. The day may come 
when most business men an@ labor or- 
ganizations will do away with their in- 
numerable restrictions on the = free 
movement of trade. But until that time, 
it would seem obvious that agriculture 
should be given some method of con- 
trol which will act as a reward to thi 
producers who control their production 
in line with the fundamental necessities, 

Voluntary, Not Compulsory 

I realize that the allotment 
be as imperfect during the first two or 
three years of its administration as the 
automobiles of 1896. Intelligent social 
invention is a more recent thing than 
mechanical invention Social invent 
has to take into account the desires and 
intelligence of the people who are af- 
fected. That is the reason it is so im- 
portant for the allotment plan to be 
voluntary and not compulsory Many 
people have thought that Prof. M. L. 
Wilson, of Montana, in his version of 
the plan as first presented to congress, 
laid altogether too much emphasis on 
the local committees and the voluntary 
signing up. From the standpoint of the 
emergency, these people may be right. 
But from the standpoint of an effective, 
continuing plan, the educational, human 
nature side of the problem must not be 
forgotten. 

The Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan is an effort to enable agriculture 
to make an orderly retreat in a volun- 
tary, sensible, democratic way, based 
on the facts of world supply and world 
demand as they are likely to affect the 
American farmer during the next ten 
years. These facts are better known to 
the economists and statesmen of the 
United States than the rank and file of 
the p@ople yet appreciate. The job of 
the domestic allotment plan is to get 
these facts in an effective way to the 
producers of basic exportable agricul- 
tural products so that they will find it 
profitable to control production in line 
with the fundamertal social needs, in- 
stead of contrary t) them. And, paren- 
thetically, I may say that I trust the 
day will come when tariffs, both in the 
United States and abroad, will be of 
such a nature that the control may be 
from an international point of view in- 
stead of from a narrow national stand- 
point. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
there are now thousands of big business 
men who are completely sold on the 
necessity for something in the nature 
of the Voluntary Domestic Allotment 
Plan. The differences of opinion are 
on minor details. 








plan will 


FIRE PLACED UNDER CONCRETE 
WATER TANK 

Where a large concrete water tank is 
well reinforced and the bottom is prop- 
erly supported, it is possible to put 4 
fireplace under it with the feed open- 
ing at one end and the chimney open 
ing at the other. A light, smoldering 
fire is sufficient to prevent freezing, 
especially if the earth is banked up 
around the tank as much as _ possible. 
Too hot a fire, or a tank that is not re- 
inforced, is likely to cause cracking.- 
a. We. ee 





RURAL FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
Any one interested in rural com! 
nity fire departments should send 
cents to the Superintendent of Doct 
ments, Washington, D. C., for Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1667, which presents the 
summarized results of a field survey 
rural fire departments that serve farm 
ers, especially those that concern farm 
ers thru ownership or financial interest 
This bulletin tells how rural fire de 
partments are financed, what types a 
organized, and explains the methods 
procedure that are valuable in the & 
ganization of rural fire protection. 








Making corn into silage saves from # 
to 30 per cent of the crop that wous® 
otherwise be wasted, 
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Joshaway Crabapple says 

“Some women grow old before their 
time trying to look young after their 
time.” 


TOO SILLY FOR WORDS 
“Are you askin’ fer alimony, Mrs. 
Wages?” 
“Alimony, Mrs. Taggs? If he could 
pay alimony, would 1 be askin’ fer a 
divorce?” 


THE RESULT 

“T won’t wash my face!” 
defiantly. 

“Naughty, naughty!”’ reproved grand- 
mother. “When I was a little girl, I 
always washed my face.” 

“Yes, and now look at it!’ 

CORRECT 

The bright pupil looked long and 
thoughtfully at the second examination 
question, which read: ‘State the num- 
ber of tons of coal shipped out of the 
United States in any given year.’’ Then 
his brow cleared and he wrote: 

‘1492—none.”’ 


said Dolly, 





WHY HE WENT 
A woman went to the bank, and, not 
finding the cashier who usually waited 
on her, asked where he was. 
“Out of town,”’ said the assistant. 
“Gone for a rest?’’ asked the woman. 
“No, to avoid it,”’ replied the clerk. 


BUSINESS IMPROVING 
Old Mosquito (to young mosquitoes): 
“You will never know how times have 
changed. When I was young, the only 
place you could bite ’em was on the 
hands and face.” 


HOW ABOUT IT? 
Housewife (to subscription salesman): 
“No, we don’t want no magazines. We 
don’t want no nothin’.”’ 
Salesman: ‘How about a cheap gram- 
mar ?”’ 


WORTH REPEATING 
He was a bit shy, and after she had 
thrown her arms around him and kissed 
him for bringing her a bouquet of flow- 
ers, he arose and started to leave. 
“IT am sorry I offended you,” she said, 
“Oh, I'm not offended,’ he replied, 
‘I'm going for more flowers.” 





100 PER CENT 

“Who was the first man, Bobby?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

“George Washington,” answered the 
young American promptly. 

“Why, no, Bobby. You ought to know 
better than that. It was Adam.” 

“Oh, well,”’ said Bobby, determined to 
prove himself right, ‘I wasn’t counting 
foreigners.”’ 


GETTING IT OVER WITH 

“Junior,’’ mother said sternly to the 
small culprit, ‘I hate to do it, but I’m 
going to whip you—not because you 
broke the windshield, but because you 
didn’t mind me when I told you to go 
somewhere else to play ball.” 

“Please, mother,” begged the boy 
tearfully, ‘“‘can’t you whip me for break- 
ing the windshield, too, while you're 
about it? Dad’ll be so mad when he 
comes in that he'll want to give some- 
body a licking for that.” 


REASON FOR WEEPING 

The Brown family had fattened the 
hog, which they had canned for future 
use on the table, and they had fat- 
tened the yearling they had slaugh- 
tered and canned. When the frying- 
size chickens were plump and fat, they, 
too, had been killed and canned. 

One morning Mr. Brown lifted little 
Robert onto his lap, remarking: ‘My, 
my, but this child is getting fat!’ 

The little fellow immediately burst 
into tears. “I don't want to be killed!” 
he sobbed. 


HE WAITED IN VAIN 

She had been parked near a fire plug 
for three hours. As she unlocked the car 
and got in, a cop who had been waiting 
for the culprit to show up, sauntered 
up and remarked very kindly: 

“I've been waiting a long time to see 
you, lady. What’s your name?” 

She smiled her sweetest, and as she 
put her foot on the starter, replied: 

“It wouldn’t do you any good if I told 
you. You look like a nice boy, but my 
husband is about twice your size and 
very jealous.” 


KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED 

A Negro woman walked into an in- 
Surance office and asked whether they 
dealt in fire insurance. 

“We do,” a clerk replied. 
you want insured?” 

“Mah husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insur- 
ance,” smiled the clerk, as he reached 
for another application form. “What 
you want is a life insurance policy.’ 

“No, Ah don’t,” exclaimed the woman, 
“Ah wants fire insurance. Mah hus- 
band’s been fired fo’ times in de las’ 
two weeks.” 


‘What do 


WALLACES'’ 


Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Jan. 9—Iowa Hereford Cattle Broot= 
Ass’n Sale, Sioux City, Iowa Ww. 
Ketelson, Mer., Everly, Iowa 
Feb. 15—Northwest Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Ass'n, at Le Mars, Iowa. J. E. 
DeJong, Mgr., Orange City, Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 2—Marshall County Annual Bull 
Sale, Marshalltown, lowa. 
Mar. 6—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Ass’n Show and Sale, Sioux City, Iowa, 
M. W. Smith, Mer., Paullina, lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Feb. 6—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa. (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 
Feb. 7—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, 


Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Jan. 27—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 15—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 
Feb. 17—Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 14—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb, 17—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Ia. 





bd  f 
Livestock News 

For the first time in the sixty-four 
years of the existence of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, national organiza- 
tion of Jersey cattle breeders, members 
of the organization will hold an annual 
meeting in a southern city. 

Nashville, Tenn., was selected by the 
directors of the club at their meeting, 
December 6, held at the headquarters 
office, New York, N. Y., as the place 
of holding the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing, June 7, 1933. With only one ex- 
ception, all of the annual meetings of 
the club have been held in the city of 
New York, since 1877, and only four 
other meetings of the total of sixty-four 
annual meetings have been held outside 
this city. None has been held in the 
south, 


The John Jenkins, Sni-A-Bar and 
Clegg Bros. sale of Shorthorn cattle, at 
Ainsworth, Iowa, December 7, occurred 
on the first severely cold day of the 
season. However, buyers were in at- 
tendance from four states. The offer- 
ing averaged about $75. The top was 
Sni-A-Bar Revelation, selling to Griff 
and Paul Johnson, Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, for $250. Sni-A-Bar Revealer, a 
twin to the former bull, sold for $150, 
to L. C. Gerke, State Center, Iowa. S. S. 
Davis, West Union, Iowa, paid $145 for 
Sni-A-Bar Comet. The Henry County 
Home, Cambridge, Ill, paid $115 for 
Sni-A-Bar Bandmaster. Augusta Chief 
sold for $100 to John F. Reicke, Jr., 
Luzerne, Iowa. Ten bulls averaged $115. 
Dr. A. O. Fox, Madison, Wis., paid $100 
for Victoria, Adelaide 15th. O. T. Gilt- 
macher, Good Hope, Ill., paid $100 for 
Cullissie Duchess 5th and was a buyer 
of several females. One of the heaviest 
buyers was S. W. Livingston, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. Other purchasers were F. E. 
Jackson, Hurley, S. D., and J. Kardel 
& Son, Walcott, Iowa. 


The Iowa Jersey Cattle ¢lub, in con- 
vention at Iowa City, December 5-6, 
supported the area plan for handling 
bovine tuberculosis, and recommended 
that it be continued until Iowa is an 
accredited area. Another resolution 
voiced the disapproval of proposed leg- 
islation making compulsory the agglu- 
tination test for Bang’s disease, declar- 
ing that the agglutination test was not 
sufficiently reliable for compulsory ap- 
plication, and asked that the next gen- 
eral assembly make appropriations for 
the purpose of perfecting the test or for 
developing some other dependable means 
of detecting the presence of this men- 
ace to the dairy industry. 

W. J. Campbell, Jessup, 
president of the Iowa Jersey 
Club; Seth Shenton, Indianola, 
president; C. W. Howe, Des Moines, 
secretary, and Carlisle Ellis, Charles 
City, treasurer. Directors chosen were: 
R. G. Kinsley, McGregor; E. C. Chance, 
Adel; Mrs. Laura Putman, Eldora; Leo 
B. Smith, Williamsburg, and E. S. 
Baughman, Pulaski. The 1933 conven- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, 


was elected 
Cattle 
vice- 





WORLD POULTRY CONGRESS 

Announcement has been made by 
Prof. Harry R. Lewis, president of the 
National Poultry Council, that the fifth 
annual World Poultry Congress will be 
held at Rome, Italy, September 6 to 15, 
1933. An all-American official tour has 
been announced in connection with the 
congress. This tour includes an extend- 
ed trip thru continental Europe as well 
as attendance at the congress in Rome. 
The tour will be personally conducted 
under the management of Thomas Cook 
& Son. 

The party will leave New York on the 
S. S. Manhattan, August 16, and return 
to New York, October 5. Tourist accom- 
modations for the complete trip will 
cest $715. For those who attend only 
the congress at Rome, the cost will 
be $591. 

if interested in this tour, send for 
complete information to Prof. Harry R. 
Lewis, East Greenwich, R. I. 





COUNTY TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUES 

The Louisa County Taxpayers’ League 
wants to get in touch with other county 
leagues thruout Iowa. The secretary of 
the Louisa County League is Blaine 
Hawkins, Wapello, Iowa. 
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IOWA HEREFORD BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION SALE 


35 HEAD 35 
Sioux City, lowa, January 9, 1933 


Consignors 
E. 0. JOHNSON, MILFORD, IOWA 
WESTENSEE CO., GALVA, IOWA 
F. W. KETELSEN & SON, EVERLY, IOWA 
ELMO BUSH, LAKE PARK, IOWA 
VAL BLUNDT, HINTON, IOWA 
LOUIS J. MARSDEN, M ARBL E ROCK, IOWA 
JNO. BLOCK, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 

This is not a large offering, but it is a good one. In 
fact it is a picked lot of cattle, from some of the best 
herds in the state of Iowa. It will be mostly a bull sale, 
but we are also listing some good females. There will be 
some very choice herd bull prospects in this sale, and 
these not only carry the best of Anxiety 4th blood lines, 
but are sired by some of the best herd bulls here in the west. It is as good 
an offering of bulls as this association has ever sold. Write for our catalog 
at once and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


F. W. KETELSEN, Mgr. EVERLY, IOWA 


Col, M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper. 

















HORSES AND JACKS 


SS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Cockerton’s Poland China Boars 
I AM OFFERING 25 head of the largest and the 

best quality Poland China boars have ever 
raised. Sired by New Hope and Big Model All 
February and March boars, and say they are good 
Address James Cockerton, Whiting, lowa. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 
TWENTY-FIVE good, smooth, well bred, carefully 
selected spring boars from large litters at farm 





40 Belgian and 
Percheron 
Stallions for Sale 


liberal guarantee—part cash and easy 
terms—special reduced winter prices. : 
srs’ prices. Also one fall boar and one large two- 


Buy now—a profitable and safe in- . 
vestment. Also new community colt | ("g!¢ heud hoa Inspection reer T. IOWA 


club plan. Send 50c for stallion service 
record book. 
Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


Greeley, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, two years old. 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
downs, Inspection invited. 











SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spotted Poland China Boars 
I AM OFFERING 40 head of the best, the biggest, 
the best boned boars I have ever raised. If you 
are wanting a Spotted Poland boar by all means 


come and see me Address 
F. L. JACKSON YETTER, IOWA 











DUROC JERSEYS 


40 DUROC 


BOARS 40 


OFFERING 40 head strictly first class boars, sired 
by Orion Cherry King, an outcross Orion Cherry 

King boar Good colors, wonderful ee a. eens 

big bone Fxioed right Come and see 

McKEE BROS Cc R ES TON, "IOWA 


e Animal Husbandry Department 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome 


¢. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, 








America’s Greatest Herd of 
SHORTER legged easier feeding type Dwurocs. 
Breeder of such for over 25 years Boars, bred 
gilts, baby boars and gilts Send for _breeding. 
Photos, literature. Shipped on approval Immunet 
Registered. W. R. Huston, Americus in Eastern Kan. 


IOWA 








HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 


I AM OFFERING six good yearling and two-year- 

old bulls for sale, good individuals and bred in 
the blood of Domino, Bright Stanway, Beau Blan 
chard and Beau Mischief. Priced right. Write or 
come and see them. Owen A. Crawford, 





CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars 


FORTY SPRING and five fall boars In healthy 
condition. Ready for service Priced for quick 
Anthon, Ia sale Farm one mile southwest of Spirit Lake 


F. W. LA DOUX SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


MILEING SHORTHORNS 75 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
CHOICE, uniform spring boars and gilts. Excellent 


IF » «and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 
i EERLESS : Sh tiny Breeders. tor 40 type, smooth, with feeding quality Immune. 


ing Shorthorns , 
years. The choicest American and Imported Bates Will weigh from 175 » to 275 lbs. By six herd sires, 
ind Clay breeding with excellent milking ancestry New blood. 29 years a breeder. Reasonable prices. 
Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young Fr. H. SCHMADEKE, R. 4, CLARKSVILLE, IA. 
cows and bred heifers Prices reasonable. Vhite 
Collie puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, lowa. 


























LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 
am offering several very choice registered Holstein- 
KA bulls for sale, sired by Triune Ormsby Mu- 
tual Papoose, 1,000-Ib. record sire Popular blood 
lines, federal accredited, and priced to sell, Write 
or come and see them. Address 
ED RENSINK, 





The last pages for “livestock adver- 
: tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
HOSPERS, IOWA ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, January 7, close on 
Wednesday morning, December 28. 





When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 











Sold All—Buyers for More! 


Read Results One of Our Advertisers Reports 














Shorthorn Cattle 


Hampshire Hogs 


ATELFRED “ARMs | 


F W HUBBELL, Owner 
CHARLES GARDEN, Manager 


Rural Route No 6 Des Mores. lows 


| 

| 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs | 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys | 
White Plymouth Rock Chickens | 


-_— 

















Dec. 8, 1932. 


Wallaces' Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed herewith please find check 
Advertising in your paper. 


in payment for 


The Ad we carried for our hogs sure did the work. 
We sold all our Boars and had enough buyers for as many more. 


Yours very truly, 


There is a demand for your surplus livestock, it is merely telling prospective buyers you 
have livestock for sale. We reach more than 250,000 subscribers each issue,—nine out of 
every ten Iowa farmers are subscribers to our publication. Tell them what you have to 
sell. The more you tell the better you sell. We make a low livestock rate. Write for it. 
Forms for January 7th close December 28th, ten days preceding date of issue. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
















































































































The Logical Place 


to Meet the Man Who Can Pay the Most 
Net Dollars for Your Livestock Is the 


CHICAGO 


Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Central Market” 
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which was established 67 years ago this Christmas to concen- 
trate the scattered demand from a large portion of the country 
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and give producers the benefit of the greatest possible com- 
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petition for his livestock. 


Strategically located at the greatest railroad center between 
the producing regions of the west and the consuming sections 
of the east, this institution has demonstrated the advantages 
of the open competitive market by handling each year for 
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satisfied patrons more cattle, more hogs and more sheep than 
any other market outlet on the face of the globe. 
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Ship Your Stock to 
CHICAGO 
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